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SACRAMENTO,  November  1,  1942 


Honorable  Culbert  L.  Olson, 

Governor  of  California. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  Chapter  1,  Section  123,  of  the  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code,  I have  the  honor  of  transmitting  herewith  the 
biennial  report  of  t he  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  30.  1942. 

Respectfully, 


MARTHA  A.  CHICKERING,  Director, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 


FOREWORD 


Historically  this  department  has  been  in  existence  in  one  form  or 
another  and  under  various  names  for  40  years,  during  which  time  it 
has  grown  from  a small  operation  serviced  by  personnel  which,  com- 
pared with  its  present  roster,  would  seem  very  meager.  Governmental 
care  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  children  in  California  antedated  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  by  many  years.  Problems 
connected  with  probation  and  adoption  also  early  became  the  concern 
of  the  State.  The  latter  two  have  remained  solely  State  functions, 
while  the  former,  under  the  impetus  of  the  enactment  of  Social  Secu- 
rity legislation  by  the  Federal  Congress  and  the  acceptance  of  a plan 
for  California’s  operation  of  these  programs,  became  one  of  the  princi- 
pal outlets  for  the  distribution  of  a portion  of  the  National  income  to 
the  persons  in  need  of  it  for  their-  security.  All  of  these  have  been 
dwelt  upon  sufficiently  in  previous  biennial  reports  and  will  not  now 
be  gone  into  in  greater  detail. 

Since  the  last  biennial  report,  however,  State  operation  of  assist- 
ance to  those  whose  need  was  due  to,  or  caused  by,  unemployment  has 
been  discontinued.  Certain  of  the  functions  that  were  ancillary  to, 
or  connected  with,  that  operation  were  by  law  transferred  to  this 
department.  Since  this  department  had  for  some  years  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Federal,  State,  and  county  opera- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  programs,  it  appeared  logical  that  this 
department  should  be  the  successor  in  the  State  Government  in  the 
operation  of  other  programs  undertaken  jointly  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  Federal  and  county  governments.  Thus,  the  com- 
modity distribution  and  commodity  stamp  plans,  which  have  func- 
tioned through  the  cooperation  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  State,  became  the  responsibility  of  this  department. 
This  carried  with  it  the  duty  of  making  available  to  the  children  of  the 
State  additional  nutritious  food  by  means  of  the  school  lunch  program 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Education  and  other 
agencies. 

Also,  a Federal  operation  more  closely  connected  with  the  unem- 
ployment assistance  operations  of  the  State,  but  which  requires  coop- 
eration through  the  sponsorship  of  work  projects,  has  been  added  to 
the  responsibilitj’’  of  this  department.  By  agreement  with  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  funds  made  available  by  the  Legislature  of 
California  were  used  to  sponsor  projects  largely  of  a community  service 
nature  and  of  general  benefit  to  the  entire  State  and  the  people  of  the 
State.  Sponsorship  was  undertaken  either  in  conjunction  with  local 
governmental  agencies  or  by  the  State  itself,  and  the  resulting  produc- 
tion from  certain  projects,  largely  in  the  form  of  clothing  and  material 
for  household  use,  was  made  available  for  distribution  to  needy  persons. 

Both  of  these  programs  which  had  operated  heretofore  under 
statutory  exemption  of  their  personnel  were  absorbed  into  State  Civil 
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Service  as  rapidly  as  this  could  be  accomplished  and  are  now  so  oper- 
ated. These  functions,  however,  depend  upon  appropriations  for  their 
continued  existence,  both  for  their  operation  and  for  their  cost  of 
administration. 

Prior  to  1941,  increased  world  wide  disturbance  of  peace  and  har- 
mony among  nations  forced  upon  America  the  necessity  for  preparing 
for  defense.  Experience  in  modern  warfare  had  shown  that  it  differed 
from  its  predecessors  in  that  instead  of  being  mainly  a clash  of  arms 
and  armaments,  total  warfare  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  civilian 
population.  The  strength  of  the  defense  of  the  country  depended  upon 
the  maintenance  of  civilian  morale  and  therefore  upon  the  continued 
care  and  welfare  of  the  civil  population.  National  defense  must 
include  care  of  those  affected  by  the  ravages  of  war  waged  against  the 
civilian  population  even  to  a greater  extent  than  the  care  of  a portion 
of  the  population  heretofore  by  reason  of  economic  dislocation.  The 
place,  therefore,  of  this  department  was  early  recognized  in  the  defense 
preparations  because  of  its  experience  in  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams with  operations  of  the  county  governments  in  the  care  of  the 
welfare  needs  of  the  local  civilian  population.  The  declaration  of  a 
state  of  war  with  the  Axis  powers  found  this  department  already  well 
integrated  with  defense  planning.  When,  by  legislation,  the  State 
( ouncil  of  Defense  became  a legal  entity,  this  department  furnished  the 
chairman  of  its  standing  committee  on  Health,  Welfare  and  Consumer 
Interest,  and  the  Director  of  the  Department  became  the  Chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  Welfare.  Other  members  of  the  staff  became 
important,  members  of  this  committee  in  which  planning  for  the  care 
of  children  in  wartime,  providing  commoditv  reserves  for  emergencies 
(through  the  Division  of  Commodity  Distribution),  planning  for  the 
general  care  of  the  civilian  population  disrupted  through  enemy  action 
or  threat  of  enemy  action,  and  cooperation  with  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  evacuation  of  enemy  aliens  were  some  of 
the  duties  assumed.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  separate  evacuation 
machinery  in  the  State  and  Federal  agencies,  preparation  for  the 
receipt  and  care  of  the  civilian  population  in  case  of  emergency  had 
been  provided  for.  and  the  result  of  tin  s.*  preparations  was  made'avail- 
able  to  the  State  and  Federal  authorities. 


Since  all  of  the  necessary  machinery  of  government  for  disbursing 
aid  to  the  county  governments  and,  through  them,  to  those  in  need  of 
assistance  was  already  available  in  this  department,  it  took  very  little 
adjustment  to  channel  through  it  civilian  war  aid  made  available  bv 
presidential  proclamation  for  civilians  in  distress  bv  reason  of  enemv 
action  or  threat  of  enemy  action.  This  has  already 'been  accomplished 
In-  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government  and  funds  have  boon  made 
available  within  the  State  for  disbursement  through  this  department 
m case  of  necessity.  Realizing  that  it  was  ils  duty  and  convinced  from 
its  experience  that  it  had  the  ability  to  do  so,  this  department  has 
coordinated  with  its  own  activities  for  the  rare  of  the  civilian  nonnta 
t,o„  those  Of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Agricultural  Market!  Lg 
Administration  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the  Children’s 

' '■'“"''.'T"  ir-abHr-  and  the  state  Council  of  Defense 

hurther,  it  has  brought  into  the  welfare  activities  of  the  State  Council' 

rf  alfoHhl  colZ'Tt^Sta^  "f  'he  'Ve'f<'re 
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In  arriving  at  this  integration  in  preparations  for  care  of  the 
civilian  population  in  the  national  war  effort,  this  department  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Federal  agencies  mentioned  above,  to  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  to  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  all  the  counties  and  to  their 
welfare  departments,  to  the  State  administration  (especially  to  the 
State  Departments  of  Public  Health  -and  Education),  to  the  many 
civic-minded  volunteers  who  have  given  generously  of  their  time  in 
assisting  the  department,  and  to  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia generally  who  have,  through  their  cooperation,  made  possible 
the  gathering  of  information  essential  to  the  preparations  for  the  care 
of  civilians. 

Archibald  B.  Young 
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GENERAL  DEVELOPMENTS  DURING  THE  BIENNIUM 


The  last  biennium  presented  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare with  new  responsibilities  and  with  many  formidable  problems, 
some  quite  new,  calling  for  swift  action,  imagination,  and  experimenta- 
tion, others  older  and  more  familiar,  but  requiring  increased  effort  in 
fairly  well  defined  directions.  As  the  lives  of  California’s  citizens 
were  more  and  more  affected  by  the  war  these  responsibilities  grew 
apace. 

Among  the  newer  responsibilities  may  be  mentioned  those  placed 
upon  the  department  by  the  Legislature,  effective  July  1,  1941,  for  cer- 
tain programs  theretofore  operated  by  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion. These  consisted  of  the  Commodity  and  Stamp  Distribution  pro- 
gram, the  WPA  Sponsorship  and  Referral  programs,  and  the  CCC 
Enrollment  program.  The  acquisition  of  these  programs  meant  that 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  had  become  an  integrated 
public  welfare  department  in  the  sense  that  its  responsibilities  now 
covered  almost  the  entire  range  of  functions(1)  commonly  subsumed 
under  the  concept  “public  welfare.” 

The  specific  problems  faced  by  the  department  in  integrating  the 
new  programs  into  its  existing  structure  are  indicated  in  some  detail 
below.  Perhaps  the  most  acute  of  these  problems  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  department  received  the  programs  with  little  opportunity  to 
prepare;  (2)  that  their  entire  personnel  was  noncivil  service,  (S)  and 
that  the  war  and  improved  business  conditions  were  creating  severe 
competition  for  the  services  of  people  with  the  training  and  abilities 
necessary  for  operating  such  programs. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  the  department  found  itself,  as  it  had 
anticipated,  “on  the  firing  line”  of  the  “home  front.”  Keenly  aware 
that  governmental  agencies  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  citizens  in 
war,  as  in  peace,  the  department  planned  as  early  as  December,  1941, 
for  the  organization  of  war  emergency  welfare  programs  for  the  civilian 
population.  These  included  the  Civilian  War  Assistance  programs 
involving  Federal  funds,  and  other  war  services  programs.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  latter  are  the  various  programs  for  day  care 
of  children  of  working  mothers  and  the  plans  for  evacuating  children 
and  others  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack  on  the  mainland.  The  depart- 
ment assisted  the  Army  and  the  Wartime  Civilian  Control  Administra- 
tion in  effecting  the  evacuation  of  approximately  100,000  aliens  and 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  their  homes  in  California,  helping 
to  man  and  supervise  the  control  centers  where  these  people  were 
entrained.  The  department  also,  as  described  below,  cooperated  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  inauguration  and  operation  of  the 
assistance  programs  for  evacuees  from  American  territories  actually 
stricken  or  threatened  by  enemy  action,  and  cooperated  with  both  the 

<«  Except  for  General  Relief,  still  vested  in  the  counties. 

<»  The  appropriation  bills  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  June  14th  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  on  July  1st. 

«)  The  department  was  faced  simultaneously  with  the  problems  of  bringing  the 
personnel  of  the  new  programs  under  civil  service  and  of  keeping  the  programs  operat- 
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Federal  agencies  and  the  counties  in  determining  needs  in  defense 
areas  for  increased  hospital  facilities. 

Needless  to  say,  these  undertakings  have  called  for  extraordinary 
effort  by  the  entire  personnel,  particularly  by  the  administrative  officers 
and  the  field  staff. 

•Tust  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  emergency  tend  to  overshadow 
those  of  taking  over  the  new  programs,  both  tend  to  push  somewhat 
into  the  background  some  other  developments  of  the  biennium  which 
in  less  serious  times  would  have  been  nearer  the  forefront  of  attention. 

An  occurrence  by  no  means  unnoticed,  but  less  remarkable  because 
of  tlu>  events  producing  it,  has  been  the  downward  trend  in  the  public 
assistance  and  general  relief  case  loads.  This  has  been  especially 
marked  with  respect  to  children’s  aid  and  county  general  relief,  and 
appears  to  be  almost  wholly  due  to  the  enlarged  employment  opportu- 
nities resulting  from  the  war.  The  decline  of  case  loads  is  particularly 
significant  as  regards  the  categorical  aids  because  it  represents  the 
first  persistent  reversal  of  the  continuously  upward  trend  which  had 
characterized  these  programs  since  their  inceptions. 

Several  important  changes  stemmed  more  or  less  directly  from  the 
19,39  amendments  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  As  amended  the 
act  required  that  effective  duly  1,  1041.  State  agencies  administering 
the  Federally  subsidized  public  assistance  programs  for  aged,  blind  and 
children  must  “*  * * jn  determining  need  take  into  consideration  any 
other  income  and  resources.  * * *”  of  recipients  of  aid  under  these 
programs.  This  was  interpreted  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
require  that  all  outside  income  and  resources  must  be  deducted  from 
maximum  assistance  grants  if  California  were  to  continue  to  receive 
the  approximately  $35,000,000  annua!  subsidy  in  Federal  funds  for 
the  categorical  aids.  In  June,  1041,  the  State  Legislature  amended 
the  provisions  of  the  aged  and  blind  laws  to  conform  with  this  require- 
ment. Accordingly,  effective  July  1.  1041.  all  income  of  aged  and 
blind  recipients  became  deductible  from  their  grants.  The  counties 
were  obliged  to  review  all  cases  and  to  reduce  the  grants  of  recipients 
having  income  not  theretofore  deductible.  More  than  40,000  aged 
recipients  and  more  than  2,000  blind  recipients  were  affected  by  this 
change,  and  for  several  months  a tremendous  pressure  of  work  was 
put  upon  the  staffs  of  the  county  welfare  departments  and  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Moreover,  much  resentment  was  eimen- 
dered  in  the  recipients  thus  affected,  particularly  those  sustaining 
reductions  for  the  use  ami  occupancy  of  their  homes  and  those  having 
modest  earnings.  Reductions  because  of  earnings  came  to  be  increas- 
lngly  resented  as  the  war  emergency  produced  demands  for  workers 
not  previously  sought  for  active  employment  because  of  their  advanced 
age. 


As  amended  the  Social  Security  Act  also  required  “*  * * the 

establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a merit 
basis  for  employees  in  the  public  assistance  programs  receiving 

1 ederal  funds  under  the  act.  effective  Januarv  1.  1040  T]1C  nroblem 
o establishing  merit  systems  for  r,2  count v Welfare  departments  not 
already  under  ( ml  Service  was  no  small  undertakim-  This  wns 
largely  completed,  however,  bv  June,  1941.  "as 

Another  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  remiired  tw 
effective  July  1,  1941,  State  plans  for  the  categorical  aids  “*  * * pro- 
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vide  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  information 
concerning  applicants  and  recipients  to  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  *'  * *”  of  the  aid  programs.  The  Legislature 
accordingly  amended  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  to  meet  this 
requirement  in  June,  1941.  This  provision  appears  to  be  a complete 
bar  to  effective  cooperation  by  the  county  welfare  departments  with 
such  agencies  as  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  Selective  Service,  State  Department  of  Institutions, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Terms  and  Paroles,  when  public  assist- 
ance recipients  are  involved. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Legislature  amended  the  State  acts 
with  respect  to  income  deductions  for  aged  and  blind  recipients,  it  also 
established  a new  program  for  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind  Resi- 
dents, entirely  supported  from  State  and  county  funds,  and  primarily 
designed  to  aid  and  encourage  blind  persons  capable  of  becoming  self- 
supporting.  An  important  feature  of  this  program  was  the  retention 
of  the  income  exemptions  previously  enjoyed  by  the  recipients  of  Aid 
to  the  Needy  Blind. 

Due  to  the  war  emergency,  the  department,  like  all  public  agencies 
has  been  forced  into  hopelessly  uneven  competition  to  keep  its  em- 
ployees and  to  recruit  new  ones  as  needed.  While  this  competition 
has  been  felt  severely  as  regards  professional  staff,  it  has  made  even 
more  serious  inroads  on  the  clerical  staff,  since  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  junior  clerical  personnel  in  State  service  have  been  quite  low 
in  comparison  with  those  being  offered  in  Federal  service  and  private 
industry.  As  a result  the  rate  of  personnel  turnover  became  alarmingly 
high  and  replacements  in  some  classifications  virtually  impossible. 
Moreover  the  number  of  WPA  workers  available  for  the  Commodity 
Distribution  program  has  been  sharply  curtailed. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  biennium  in  the 
department’s  internal  affairs.  The  integration  of  the  several  new 
programs  into  the  departmental  structure  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  organization  of  the  Field  Service  has  been  strengthened  and 
its  functions  as  the  operating  arm  for  the  department  ’s  programs  made 
increasingly  effective. 

The  process  of  decentralizing  administration  of  the  categorical  aid 
programs  from  the  State  agency  to  the  counties  has  been  largely  com- 
pleted by  its  extension  to  the  blind  and  children’s  programs. 

All  divisions  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  carefully 
planned  induction  program  for  new  social  service  employees  which 
was  established  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Field  Service  and 
Personnel  and  Training  Divisions. 

The  Departmental  Manual  of  Policies  and  Procedures  which  had 
been  largely  in  the  planning  stage  at  the  end  of  the  last  biennium  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  In  it  are  rapidly  becoming  incorporated 
the  numerous  policies,  rules,  and  procedures  governing  operations  of 
the  various  programs  for  which  the  department  is  responsible.  The 
availability  of  this  material  in  manual  form  has  done  much  to  simplify 
the  reference  problems  of  both  State  and  county  workers. 

The  history,  responsibilities,  organization  and  procedures  of  the 
department  and  its  constituent  divisions  were  so  fully  covered  in  the 
Biennial  Report  for  1938-1940  that  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  discuss 
these  matters,  except  incidentally,  in  the  present  report. 


Thousands  of  Children  Thousands  of  Individuals  Thousands  of  Individuals 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  AID  UNDER  SPECIFIED  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
SINCE  JAN.  1930 


THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


It  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  certain  sig- 
nificant characteristics  of  the  California  laws  governing  the  public 
assistance  programs.  The  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  unlike  the 
laws  of  many  States,  specifies  in  considerable  detail  just  who  are 
“needy”  blind,  aged  and  children  entitled  to  public  assistance,  and 
rather  precisely  (so  far  as  the  blind  and  aged  are  concerned)  the 
amounts  of  aid  to  which  eligible  persons  are  entitled.  It  also  provides 
quite  explicitly  what  property  may  be  owned  by  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents without  disqualifying  them  for  aid.  While  these  provisions  tend 
to  limit  the  “area  of  discretion”  permitted  administering  authorities — 
a result  decried  by  some  schools  of  thought — they  also  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  establishing  definite  standards  of  need  and  definite  minimum, 
as  well  as  maximum,  benefits  available  to  those  who  qualify  for  aid. 
This  and  the  right  to  modest  amounts  of  property  help  greatly  to 
avoid  the  stigma  of  pauperism  that  too  often  accompanies  the  giving 
of  public  aid. 

There  have  been  many  important  developments  affecting  the  public 
assistance  programs  during  the  past  biennium.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  inauguration  of  the  Aid  to  Partially  Self-Supporting 
Blind  and  the  War  Services  program,  the  elimination  of  income  exemp- 
tions in  determining  Old  Age  Security  and  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  grants, 
the  payment  of  retroactive  aid  when  Old  Age  Security  investigations 
have  been  delayed  beyond  90  days,  the  establishment  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  Responsible  Relatives  Contribution  Scale  in  Old  Age  Security, 
the  legislation  on  the  confidential  nature  of  records  and  the  court 
actions  to  change  the  basis  of  State  participation  in  Aid  to  Needy  Chil- 
dren grants.  A major  activity  affecting  all  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Merit  System  in  all  non- 
civil  service  county  welfare  departments.  These  developments  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  sections  on  the  specific  programs  concerned. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  in  August,  1939, 
required  that  all  employees  in  the  public  assistance  programs  receiving 
Federal  funds  under  the  act  be  employed  on  a merit  basis,  effective 
January  1,  1940.  At  the  end  of  the  last  biennium  (June  30,  1940) 
only  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  five  county  welfare 
departments (4)  had  civil  service  systems  which  met  the  requirements. 
Attainment  of  this  objective  for  the  remaining  53  counties(S)  was  still  in 
the  stage  of  preliminary  planning  and  negotiation. 

In  September,  1940,  the  Social  Welfare  Board  authorized  the  office 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Welfare  Personnel  Standards  to  make  a classifica- 

<«  Alameda,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Sacramento  counties. 

<w  Santa  Clara  County  established  its  own  civil  service  system  on  November  5, 

1940. 

(5) 
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tion  survey  of  all  positions  in  tin1  welfare  departments  of  these  53  coun- 
ties, and  in  November,  1 i>40,  the  rules  for  a Merit  System  of  Personnel 
Administration  covering  the  public  assistance  and  ('liild  Welfare  Serv- 
ices plans  were  adopted  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board. 

Field  work  on  the  classification  survey  was  completed  in  January, 
1941.  The  classification  plan  was  established,  class  specifications  writ- 
ten, and  individual  positions  allocated  according  to  the  plan  by  March, 
1941.  and  the  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board  in  March 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Merit  System  Advisory  Committee. (8) 

The  establishment  of  the  classification  plan  reduced  20S  different 
position  titles  to  26  classes  of  positions,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  California  county  welfare  departments  it  was  possible  to 
compare  adequately  positions  between  counties,  thus  providing  the 
basis  for  a more  effective  system  of  public  personnel  administration. 

In  May,  1941,  the  Social  Welfare  Board  adopted  a compensation 
plan  for  all  positions  in  the  county  welfare  depart ments(7)  to  become 
effective  July  1.  1942.  The  plan  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
“equal  pay  for  equal  work”  and  provides  for  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries  with  intermediate  steps.  Modification  of  the  compensation 
plan  effective  in  any  county  is  permitted  in  order  to  meet  changing 
operating  conditions,  upon  request  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
approval  by  the  Social  Welfare  Board. 

Qualifying  and  open  competitive  examinations  were  held  during 
June,  1941,  for  all  classifications  of  positions  in  county  welfare  depart- 
ments included  under  the  Merit  System.  County  welfare  employees 
working  in  Public  Assistance  programs  who  were  employed  prior  to 
December  31,  1939,  were  considered  eligible  to  compete  in  qualifying 
examinations;  i.e.,  if  the  incumbent  was  successful  in  the  examination 
he  was  eligible  to  retain  his  position.  Employees  who  began  work  on 
or  after  January  1.  1940.  were  required  to  participate  in  open  competi- 
Of the  7,059  applicants,  4,95!)  appeared  for  the  written  examine- 
tions.  I hree  thousand  two  hundred  twenty-nine  applicants  were  sue- 

Fehnmrv"  TSS  P'S£!  ?"  'P  “«*  S-VS'.™  *■««>!«  lists  established 
I < hr  nan  1 . 1942.  Five  hundred  seventy-five  competitors  qualified  for 

their  positions  by  qualifying  examinations.  ! 

About  250  positions  were  filled  from  the  open  competitive  eligible 
lists  W,"1  a few  exceptions  in  winch  provisional  and  emeiWncv  appoint! 

Under  .lie  JtoT System.' ” OfUThif ’numbed 'Too  'w  ^ ™P'0ye“ 
!:™al  »«?  35’  emergency 

.has  been  1 1 .0  dep'letlon  o f^ol' i’^hl !■’ 'l'i st s'  dn^tVind'ncti  devoloPment 
•forces  and  the  increased  demands  for ^ 

other  governmental  and  social  work  activities  This  ilfn  nes  and.  111 
to  become  increasingly  serious.  H P70  )lem  promises 

““Consisting  of  the  following-  E O irn(.hi  u . , 

C.  E.  Steinegui,  Lawrence  SchreibeV,  Ruth  Icons’ an  W J^ever,  Oeo 
subsequently  resigned  to  enter  military  serviee  and  was  ^n^  W™an.  ] 

(T>  Except  the  six  civil  service  counties.  rep,ace(1  b>’  Thomas  P.  Douglas 


rgo  .1.  Colo, 
Mr.  Wyman 
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The  following  table  lists  the  52  county  welfare  departments  oper- 
ating under  the  Merit  System,  classified  according  to  the  number  of 
their  Merit  System  employees  as  of  June  30,  1942: 


County  Welfare  Departments 


No.  of  County 

Welfare  No.  of 

Departments  Employees 


Alpine,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Glenn, 
Inyo,  Lake,  Lassen,  Mariposa,  Modoc,  Mono,  Nevada,  Placer, 
Plumas,  San  Benito,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tuol- 
umne   

Butte,  Imperial,  Kings,  Marin,  Mendocino,  Merced,  Napa,  San 

Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sutter,  Yolo,  Yuba 

Contra  Costa,  Humboldt,  Madera,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo, 

Santa  Barbara,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  Tulare,  Ventura 

Riverside,  San  Joaquin 

Fresno,  Kern,  Orange,  San  Bernardino 


90 

1 

to 

5 

14 

G 

to 

15 

10 

1G 

to 

30 

2 

31 

to 

50 

4 

51 

to  100 

WAR  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

With  the  coming  of  war,  new  and  pressing  responsibilities  were 
brought  to  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Three  entirely 
new  programs  were  developed  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  to  meet  the  war-born  needs.  They  were : the  provision  of 
social  services  to  enemy  aliens  and  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry 
during  their  registration  and  removal  from  military  areas,  and  con- 
tinuing service  to  those  who  remained  in  the  State  and  were  in  need ; 
the  establishment  of  plans  for  civilian  welfare  in  the  event  of  enemy 
attacks;  and  provision  of  assistance  for  civilian  evacuees  from 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Among  the  three  programs,  the  Japanese  evacuation  threw  the 
greatest  burden  upon  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and 
the  counties  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1942,  while  the  other 
two  were  mostly  in  the  blueprint  stage.  Throughout  the  period  of 
registration  and  evacuation  of  enemy  aliens  and  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  was  responsible 
for  placing  social  service  staffs  in  each  of  the  control  offices  of  the 
Wartime  Civilian  Control  Administration  set  up  throughout  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  help,  advice,  and  financial  relief  to 
evacuees.  This  the  department  was  able  to  do  largely  because  of 
the  remarkable  response  of  the  county  welfare  departments  of  the 
State  to  the  department’s  request  for  staff.  Social  workers  were 
given  leaves  from  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  the 
county  welfare  departments  and  were  placed  on  Federal  pay  rolls 
for  so"  long  a time  as  they  were  needed.  By  the  end  of  June  evacu- 
ation of  Military  Area  No.  1,  comprising  roughly  the  western  half 
of  the  State,  was  complete.  A total  of  300  county  workers  and  56 
State  workers'80  had  been  loaned  to  the  control  centers,  with  some 
counties  having  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  their  social  work  staff  on 
call  during  the  period  of  evacuation. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  dependency  brought  about  by  the  intern- 
ment of  enemy  aliens,  plans  were  set  up  whereby  aid  to  the  depend- 
ents was  provided  by  the  counties  and  reimbursed  from  Federal 

<8)  The  56  workers  spent  a total  of  5,874  man-hours  on  the  evacuation  program 
during  April,  May,  and  June,  1942. 
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funds.  In  those  eases  where  the  dependents  of  internees  were  Ger- 
man citizens,  and  were  willing  to  be  aided  from  German  funds, 
arrangements  were  made  through  the  Swiss  Consulate  for  reimburse- 
ment from  funds  made  available  by  the  German  Reich,  in  accordance 
with  an  international  agreement  whereby  the  Swiss  Consulate  pro- 
vides reciprocal  service  for  dependents  of  American  citizens  interned 
in  Germany. 

The  civilian  welfare  program,  contemplating  a broad  plan  for 
relief  of  civilian  distress  resulting  in  any  way  from  enemy  attack  or 
the  danger  thereof,  fortunately  had  not  been  greatly  needed  by  the 
end  of  June,  1942,  inasmuch  as  the  only  cases  coming  under  this  pro- 
gram were  those  of  air  raid  wardens  injured  during  blackouts.  The 
groundwork  for  such  a program  had  been  laid,  however,  and  plans 
were  made  for  the  immediate  granting  of  assistance  to  civilians 
through  county  welfare  departments  in  the  event  of  enemy  action. 
Federal  funds  for  financing  such  assistance  have  been  made  avail- 
able through  emergency  funds  appropriated  to  the  President  and 
disbursed  through  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Three  types  of  assistance  were  made  available  to  civilians  evacu- 
ated from  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  who  found 
themselves  in  need  of  aid  in  getting  established  on  the  mainland. 
These  types  of  assistance  consisted  of  maintenance  at  the  point  of 
debarkation,  transportation  and  maintenance  en  route  to  their  des- 
tinations in  the  interior,  and  an  allowance  for  30  days’  living  require- 
ments at  the  point  of  destination.  Here  again  the  needed  services 
and  assistance  were  provided  by  the  counties  from  Federal  funds. 
During  May  and  June,  30  individuals  were  given  maintenance  and 
transportation  amounting  to  $1,066. 


OLD  AGE  SECURITY 

During  the  month  of  June,  1942,  157,597  persons  received  grants 
under  the  Old  Age  Security  program  in  California,  at  a total  cost 
for  that  month  of  $5,747,387<B>  from  Federal,  State  and  county  funds 
During  the  two-year  period  from  July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1942  the 
total  amount  of  aid  extended  to  needy  aged  persons  was*  $137  547- 
124.(#)  Of  this  amount,  the  Federal  share  was  $68,772,121  the  State 
share  was  $34,462,304  and  the  county  share  was  $34,312,699 


Legislative  Changes 

The  1941  session  of  the  Legislature  introduced  a number  of 
important  changes  in  the  administration  of  Old  Age  Securitv  The 
most  far-reaching  of  these  were  in  connection  with  (i ) income 
received  by  Old  Age  Security  recipients,  (2)  the  resrmn Jhii  1 f 

relatives  for  support,  and  (8)  the  time  limit  on  completion  of  investf 
gations  of  applications  for  aid. 


Income 


Prior  to  July  1,  1941,  certain  kinds  and  amounts  of  innnmn  w i 
werejmt  deductible  from  the  grants  of  Old  Age  SecurityTecipfentT 


adju 'or  cancellation,.  refund,. 


audit  and  other 
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During  this  period,  net  income  not  exceeding  a total  of  $15  a month 
was  not  considered  for  any  purpose  when  derived  from  the  following 
sources  :(10)  earnings,  rent  from  property  owned  by  the  recipient,  the 
value  of  foodstuffs  produced  for  home  consumption,  the  value  of  fire- 
wood or  water  produced  on  the  premises  or  given  to  the  recipient,  and 
the  value  of  gifts  other  than  contributions  of  legally  responsible  rela- 
tives. During  this  period,  the  value  of  use  and  occupancy  of  homes 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  recipients  was  not  considered  as  income. 

In  1939  the  Congress  had  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  effective  July  1,  1941,  requiring  that  State  agencies 
administering  old  age  assistance  must,  in  determining  need,  take  into 
consideration  all  other  income  and  resources  of  the  applicant.  In  spite 
of  vigorous  protests  to  the  Social  Security  Board  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor,  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare,  as  well  as  by  members  of  California’s  congressional  delega- 
tion, it  became  apparent  that  income  provisions  of  the  California  Old 
Age  Security  Law  would  have  to  be  revised  if  Federal  grants  to  the 
State  were  to  be  continued.  Consequently,  in  June,  1941,  the  State 
Legislature  enacted  income  restrictions  to  conform  with  the  Social 
Security  Board’s  interpretation  of  the  amendment.  Effective  July  1, 
1941,  accordingly,  all  income,  “including  the  value  of  currently 
used  resources  but  excepting  casual  income  and  inconsequential 
resources,”  (11)  became  deductible  from  the  grants  of  $40  unless  there 
was  “actual  need”  in  excess  of  $40  a month. (12) 

Over  40,000  recipients  of  Old  Age  Security  were  affected  by  the 
new  provision  of  the  law;  of  these,  27,600  (13)  received  deductions  in 
their  grants  because  of  the  use  and  occupancy  value  of  their  property, 
and  the  rest  had  their  grants  lowered  by  the  amount  of  outside  income 
they  were  receiving.  The  average  grant,  which  had  been  $37.96  at  the 
beginning  of  the  biennium  dropped  to  $36.08  in  July,  1941.  It  stabil- 
ized itself  shortly  afterward  at  $36.50  and  remained  close  to  this  figure 
during  the  remainder  of  the  biennium. 

In  comparison  with  the  total  number  affected  by  income  deduc- 
tions, the  group  for  whom  “actual  need”  in  excess  of  $40  was  estab- 
lished was  small.  From  July  1,  1941,  to  June  30,  1942,  less  than  2,000 
recipients  were  found  under  the  new  law  to  have  total  need  in  excess 
of  $40  a month,  toward  which  income  was  applied. (14) 

To  many,  this  particular  legislation  appeared  to  be  a backward 
step,  representing  the  first  instance  of  a restrictive  rather  than  a liber- 
alizing amendment  in  California’s  12  years  of  Old  Age  Security  admin- 
istration. Resentment  also  arose  because  the  restrictions  came  at  a time 
when  the  manpower  needs  of  the  country  were  demanding  that  every- 
one, even  incapacitated  and  aged  folk,  join  in  the  war  effort  to  the 

no)  All  other  forms  of  income  (e.g.,  regular  contributions  from  responsible  rela- 
tives, interest,  dividends,  pensions,  etc.)  in  any  amount  were  deductible. 

cm  The  value  of  use  and  occupancy  of  premises  owned  and  occupied  by  the  re- 
cipient, not  considered  as  income  heretofore,  now  became  deductible. 

(12>  Statutes  1041,  Chapter  764  ; Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  Section  2020. 

03)  of  this  group  about  7,600  suffered  deductions  because  of  other  types  of  income 

also. 

cm  in  over  SO  percent  of  these  cases,  the  special  needs  were  in  connection  with 
problems  of  health  and  physical  impairment,  requiring  medical  attention,  nursing  care 
or  housekeepers’  services.  While  more  adequate  care  was  available  to  these  recipients 
because  income  from  outside  sources  was  available  to  them,  others  who  were  less  for- 
tunate had  to  meet  their  needs  entirely  from  their  grants  of  aid  and  whatever  facilities 
the  community  might  offer  them  free  of  cost. 
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extent  of  h is  ability,  and  it  was  felt  that  this  legislation  inevitably 
would  discourage  the  large  group  of  Old  Age  Security  recipients  from 
engaging  in  productive  activity.  That  this  actually  happened  to  some 
extent  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  December,  1041,  there  were  37 
per  cent  fewer  recipients  receiving  income  from  earnings  than  in 
December,  1040. 


Responsible  Relatives 

Another  legislative  enactment  affecting  income  was  the  revision  of 
statutory  provisions  concerning  the  responsibility  of  relatives  for  sup- 
port of  aged  recipients.  Before  this  revision  became  effective  in  Sep- 
tember, 1941,  the  liability  of  responsible  relatives {18)  hinged  upon 
whether  or  not  they  had  filed  a State  income  tax  return.  If  such  a 
relative  had  filed  an  income  tax  return,  the  county  boards  of  supervisors 
were  empowered  to  investigate  his  ability  to  support  or  aid  the  aged 
recipient,  and,  if  need  be,  to  bring  action  against  him  to  collect  aid 
granted,  and  a court  order  to  obtain  payments  due  in  the  future.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  filed  a return,  the  county  boards  were 
enjoined  from  further  investigating  his  financial  resources. 

The  1941  Legislature  eliminated  the  income  tax  test  and  substi- 
tuted a graduated  scale  in  which  the  maximum  monthly  contribution 
required  of  responsible  relatives  was  based  on  the  net  monthly  income 
and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  that  income.  Under  this 
scale,  contributions  might  be  required  of  married  persons  earning  con- 
siderably less  than  the  State  income  tax  exemption  of  $2,500  a year,  but 
single  persons  were  not  scheduled  for  contributions  until  they  were 
earning  somewhat  more  than  the  income  tax  exemption  of  J^l  .000. ( 16) 
Although  the  scale  set  up  arbitrary  amounts  as  the  degree  of  liability 
for  which  action  could  be  initiated  against  responsible  relatives,  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  amounts  were  the  maximum  which  might  be 
required,  and  the  counties  could  exercise  considerable  discretion  in 
applying  them  to  individual  circumstances.  Only  the  actual  amount  of 
payments  received  by  Old  Age  Security  recipients  were  computed  as 
income,  and  the  granting  or  continuing  of  aid  was  not  contingent  upon 
the  receipt  of  such  payments. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  what  the  effect  of  the  scale 
itself  has  been  upon  the  number  and  amount  of  relatives’  contributions 
to  Old  Age  Security  recipients.  Although  the  scale  became  effective  in 
September,  1941,  the  average  grant  did  not  change  materially  during 
the  hall  months,  and  the  distribution  of  contributions  from  responsible 
relatives  found  in  a sample  of  the  Old  Age  Security  case  load  for 
December,  1941,  was  almost  identical  as  to  number  and  amount  with 
that  found  in  a similar  sample  for  December,  1940.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  cases  closed  because  of  support  from  responsible  relatives 
lose  after  September.  1941,  but  this  trend  was  already  evident  before 
the  amendment  was  enacted,  and  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
geneial  improvement  of  employment  opportunities  lias  tended  to 


<,B>  Spouse  or  adult  child. 

„ Ti1<,i^cai*e  l,esan  wlth  a $5  maximum  payment  required  of  couples  earning  $145 

fr^  coimLs  pnrni^8^9QS<:eaIn  nK  *95  a,  month-  and  rose  to  a maximum  payment  of  $80 
ments  reouired  from  Imnn  "'T.k  or  from  single  persons  earning  $245  or  more.  Pay- 
f^ehi\nreqU  red  fr°m  peraons  wlth  more  than  one  dependent  were  scaled  in  similar 
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increase  the  ability  of  adult  children  of  Old  Age  Security  recipients  to 
voluntarily  make  more  adequate  contributions  for  the  support  of  their 
aged  parents.  The  Relatives’  Contribution  Scale  may  have  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  increase  of  discontinuances  due  to  support  from 
responsible  relatives  during  the  latter  half  of  1941,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  isolate  its  influence  from  the  effect  of  increased  income  available  to 
responsible  relatives  because  of  improved  economic  conditions. 

Time  Limit  on  Investigation  of  Applications 

Concern  over  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  applications  for 
Old  Age  Security  and  the  granting  of  aid  by  county  boards  of  super- 
visors was  the  cause  of  the  Legislature’s  revision  of  the  statute  speci- 
fying the  period  within  which  investigations  of  eligibility  must  be  com- 
pleted. Previously,  the  statute  had  specified  that  the  investigation 
must  be  completed  within  90  days  after  receipt  of  the  application,  but 
it  offered  no  penalty  for  noncompliance  and  no  means  of  enforcement. 
In  order  to  provide  a penalty  for  long  delays  in  granting  of  aid  and 
in  order  to  prevent  the  applicants  from  suffering  because  of  such 
delays,  the  Legislature  amended  the  statute  to  provide  that  “if  the 
investigation  is  not  completed  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period,  the 
investigation  shall  continue  until  completed,  and  if  eligibility  is  estab- 
lished, aid  shall  begin  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period.  ”(17) 

In  cases  in  which  more  than  90  days  had  elapsed  between  the  date 
of  application  and  the  granting  of  aid,  the  amendment  authorized  pay- 
ment of  aid  beginning  the  first  of  the  month  following  the  expiration  of 
the  90-day  period.  In  some  cases  falling  under  this  provision,  aid  is 
payable  for  one  or  more  months  prior  to  that  in  which  aid  was  granted. 
This  has  the  effect  of  penalizing  the  counties  and  the  State,  since  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  participate  in  aid  granted  for  periods 
prior  to  the  month  in  which  payment  is  made,  with  the  result  that  the 
county  and  the  State  must  share  the  full  amount  of  such  payments. 

The  provision  went  into  effect  September  13,  1941.  Under  its 
terms,  1,167  cases  had  been  granted  retroactive  aid  amounting  to 
$48,088  by  the  end  of  June,  1942. 

An  undetermined  number  of  applicants  received  no  retroactive 
payments  and  were  actually  penalized  by  the  wording  of  the  law,  how- 
ever. These  were  the  cases  in  which  the  90-day  period  expired  in  the 
month  in  which  the  board  of  supervisors  granted  the  application,  but 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  action.  In  these  cases,  payment  of  aid  began 
on  the  first  of  the  month  following  board  action;  whereas,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  new  amendment,  aid  would  have  been  payable  from  the 
first  of  the  month  in  which  board  action  took  place.  The  applicants 
in  such  cases  not  only  derived  no  benefit  from  the  retroactive  aspects 
of  the  law,  but  they  suffered  the  loss  of  one  month’s  aid. 

Hospital  Care 

The  1941  Legislature  introduced  a new  type  of  subvention  to  coun- 
ties for  medical  care  of  Old  Age  Security  recipients  in  county  hospitals : 
if  an  Old  Age  Security  recipient  enters  a county  hospital  for  medical 


(17)  Statutes  1941,  Chapter  1158  ; Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  Section  2183. 
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care  at  county  expense,  the  State,  after  a GO-day  period  has  elapsed, 
begins  to  pay  the  county  the  State’s  share  of  what  the  recipient  would 
have  received  were  he  not  confined  to  the  hospital.  Since  recipients  are 
not  eligible  for  further  Old  Age  Security  payments  if  they  remain  in 
county  hospitals  longer  than  GO  days,  the  counties  formerly  were 
entirely  responsible  for  the  expense  of  hospital  care  for  longer  periods. 
The  new  amendment  meant  the  counties  could  receive  up  to  $10  in  State 
funds  for  each  case.  Under  this  program,  payments  amounting  to 
$10,912  (18)  were  made  to  the  counties  from  November,  1941,  through 
June,  1942,  for  an  average  of  179  cases  per  month. 


Problems  of  the  Aged 

Health  problems  of  the  needy  aged,  which  have  always  been 
difficult  of  solution,  are  aggravated  to  a considerable  extent  by  war 
conditions.  The  departure  into  the  armed  forces  of  large  numbers 
of  doctors  and  nurses,  the  possibilities  of  diminishing  interest  in 
operation  of  boarding  or  rest  homes  for  the  care  of  aged  persons,  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  turning  chronic  and  convalescent  hospital 
beds  to  use  for  acute  cases,  all  result  in  diminished  facilities  for  aged 
persons  with  problems  of  health  or  physical  disability.  Transporta- 
tion difficulties  arising  from  gasoline  and  tire  rationing  also  have  a 
particularly  serious  meaning  for  the  aged,  who  are  apt  to  become 
more  limited  in  their  activities,  as  well  as  increasingly  cut  off  from 
the  ministrations  of  friends  and  relatives. 

These  problems  are,  of  course,  but  a part  of  the  difficulties  faced 
by  all  the  civilian  population,  but  they  represent  a special  hazard  to 
the  aged  which  may  become  increasingly  pressing  in  many  com- 
munities. 

Trends 


Small  but  definite  decreases  took  place  in  the  Old  Age  Security 
case  load  during  each  of  the  last  four  months  of  the  past  biennium, 
after  a brief  period  of  stabilization  in  which  the  case  load  wavered 
between  slight  increases  and  decreases.  The  downward  trend  was 
extremely  significant,  considering  the  fact  that  except  for  two 
months  in  1939,tl0)  the  case  load  had  increased  everj^  month  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  January,  1930.  Moreover,  during  each 
of  the  last  four  months,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  the  amount  of  decrease 
trom  the  preceding  month  was  slightly  greater,  indicating  that  the 
trend  was  well  established  and  might  be  expected  to  continue. 

1 his  reversal  of  the  long-continued  rise  in  Old  Age  Security 
cases  was  the  result  of  both  a decline  in  applications  and  an  increase 
in  closings.  There  were  19  per  cent  fewer  new  cases  added(20)  and 
41  per  cent  more  cases  closed  during  the  last  half  of  the  biennium 
than  during  the  first  half. 


Not  corrected  for  cancellations,  refunds  or  audit  adjustments. 

, , case ]oad  declined  in  October  and  November  1939  as  the  result  of  numerous 

rUanCes  fo,'ovyin&  legislation  enabling  the  counties  to  require  re- 
A,  T,  aKiret».not  to  ,sf>  • transfer  or  enc  umber  real  property  without 

of  deceased  * eoi p ien t spates.00  e S the  riRht  of  unsecured  creditors  in  the  settlement 

filed  Thu'ts  t k1.  thf.  dr°P  of  3 1 Per  cent  in  the  number  of  applications 
filed.  T n Is  is  greater  than  the  reduction  in  new  cases  added  owing:  to  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  backlog  of  applications  pending  was  acted  on  during  the  period.  At  the  end 
of  the  biennium  there  were  only  half  as  many  applications  pending  as  at  the  beginning. 
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An  examination  of  the  reasons  for  closing  cases  reveals  some 
eery  pronounced  trends  during  the  biennium,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


COMPARISON  OF  REASONS  FOR  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  OLD  AGE  SECURITY  CASES 
DURING  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942(»> 


Reason  for  Discontinuance 

July  1, 191,0, 
to 

June  SO,  191,1 

July  1, 191,1, 
to 

June  SO,  191,2 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Total  Cases  Discontinued 

15,86,1 

22,303 

40.6 

Death 

10,838 

11,200 

3.3 

Aid  from  relatives 

1,189 

3,240 

172.5 

Admitted  to  public  or  private  institution 

1,128 

1,965 

74.2 

Excess  personal  property 

789 

1,255 

59.1 

Earnings  of  recipient  or  spouse 

462 

1.805 

290.7 

Other  resources  of  recipient 

279 

784 

181.0 

Other  public  or  private  aid  in  household 

248 

328 

32.3 

Moved  to  another  State 

115 

320 

178.3 

Change  in  agency  policy 

- (b) 

235 

(b) 

Old-age  retirement  benefits 

30 

31 

3.3 

Other  miscellaneous  reasons 

785 

1,140 

45.2 

(a)  These  figures  exclude  discontinued  cases  restored  to  aid  within  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Changes  all  became  effective  after  July  1,  1941. 


It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  discontinu- 
ances exclusive  of  deaths  was  nearly  twice  as  great  during  the  second 
half  of  the  biennium  as  in  the  first  half.  Discontinuances  because 
of  earnings  of  recipient  or  spouse  nearly  quadrupled ; cases  closed 
because  of  aid  from  relatives  nearly  tripled ; cases  discontinued 
because  of  other  resources  were  about  three  times  as  numerous ; other 
reasons  showed  gains  of  from  32  to  178  per  cent. 

Just  how  much  of  the  increase  in  discontinuances  and  decline  in 
applications  was  the  result  of  improved  economic  conditions,  and 
how  much  was  due  to  the  character  of  legislative  changes  in  the  Old 
Age  Security  law  which  became  effective  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
cannot  be  definitely  determined,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going discussion.  This  question  is  discussed  in  an  article  appearing 
in  a recent  issue  of  Public  Assistance  in  California: 

“It  seems  evident  that  the  legislative  changes  described 
above  and  the  general  improvement  of  economic  conditions 
tend  in  the  same  direction  so  far  as  they  might  affect  the  trend 
of  applications  for  and  discontinuances  of  Old  Age  Security 
grants.  The  legislative  changes  tend  to  restrict  the  number 
of  eligible  persons  by  setting  up  requirements  of  greater  eco- 
nomic need,  while  the  other  factor  tends  to  effect  the  same 
result,  (i.e.,  to  restrict  the  number  of  eligibles)  by  enhancing 
the  economic  opportunities  and  resources  of  recipients,  poten- 
tial applicants,  and  their  relatives.  The  continuity  of  the 
observed  trends  suggests  that  business  improvement  was  prob- 
ably the  more  influential  factor. 

“Another  clue  is  presented  by  the  reports  on  discon- 
tinuances when  distributed  by  effective  dates.  Since  the 
amendments  eliminating  income  and  use-and-occupancy 
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exemptions  became  operative  on  July  1,  1941,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  effective  dates  of  most  discontinuances 
due  to  this  legislation  would  have  fallen  in  June  and 
July.(21)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  discontinuances 
because  of  earnings  or  other  resources  were  not  particularly 
concentrated  during  those  months  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  amendments  had  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  trend 
of  discontinuances. ,,<22) 


TABLE  1 

OLD  AGE  SECURITY:  MOVEMENT  OF  APPLICATIONS  AND  CASES 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1941  AND  1942 


Item 

Applications : 

Pending  from  preceding  year 

Received  during  year 

Total  active  during  year 

Disposed  of  during  year 


Granted 

Denied  

Withdrawn  

Other  

Pending  at  end  of  year 


Continued  from  preceding  year 

Added  during  year 

New  (2)  

Reinstated : 

Last  closed  during  fiscal  year 

Last  closed  prior  to  fiscal  year 

Total  open  

Discontinued  

Continued  to  following  year 

(v  Corrected  for  Inventory  adjustment 

,3>  Cases  which  received  Old  Age  Security  for  the 


July  1,  19  i0, 
to 

June  SO.  t9i l 
_ 11.211 
_ 45,054 
_ 56,265 
_ 47,402 

. 32,846 
_ (5,002 

8,523 


8,803 


141,548 

32,846 

28,498 

2,187 

2,181 

174,304 

18,361 

156,033 


July  1.  1941, 
to 

June  30.  1942 
8,093  O) 
31,110 
40,103 
34,919 

26,555 
4,211 
(1,931 
} 2,222 
H|l84 


156,072  O' 
26,555 

20,631 

1,793 

4,131 

182,627 

25,559 

157,068 


first  time  in  this  State. 


<*"  Although  these  amendments  did  materially  change  the  distribution  of  grants, 
reducing  the  average  grant  by  about  $1.30.  probably  not  more  than  several  hundred 
cases  were  discontinued  on  this  account,  since  only  recipients  with  small  grants  and 
ha\ing  relatively  substantial  amounts  of  nondeductible  income  and/or  owning  their  own 
homes  would  have  been  so  affected. 


<»'  Verne  E.  Gleason.  "Recent  Trends  in  Old  Age  Security' 
California,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Vol.  VI,  Nos.’ 4 


',  Public  Assistance  in 
. 5,  6. 
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TABLE  2 

OLD  AGE  SECURITY:  RECIPIENTS  AND  AID  PAYMENTS  BY  MONTHS, 
JULY,  1940-JUNE,  1942  «> 

Aid  Payments  (2) 

Month  and  Year  Recipients  Total 

Average 

Per 

Total  for  biennium 

$137,547,124 

$68,365,327 

5,435,756 

Recipient 

Total  July, 

1940-June,  1941  _ _ _ 

J uly 

1940 

$37.96 

August 

144,924 

5,497,316 

37.93 

September 

146,370 

5,550,493 

37.92 

October 

147,948 

5,608,303 

37.91 

November 

_ 149,460 

5,603,492 

37.89 

December 

150,576 

5,703,633 

37.88 

January 

1941 

151,372 

5,732,146 

37.87 

February 

152,074 

5,763,319 

37.90 

March  - 

_ _ 153,363 

5,802,472 

37.83 

April 

154,352 

5,838,740 

37.83 

May 

5,869,585 

37.79 

June 

5,900,072 

37.80 

Total  July, 

1941 -June,  1942 

$69,181,797 

1941 

July 

156,943 

5,661,943 

36.08 

August 

157,723 

5,747,670 

36.44 

September 

158,463 

5,776,092 

36.45 

October 

158,326 

5,778,874 

36.50 

November 

158,402 

5,783,546 

36.51 

December 

_ _ _ _ 158,723 

5,795,351 

36.51 

January 

1942 

_ 158,478 

5,783,218 

36.49 

February 

_ 158,590 

5,783,428 

36.47 

March 

158,550 

5,785,376 

36.49 

April 

158,312 

5,775,779 

36.48 

May  

158,032 

5,763,133 

36.47 

June 

...  157.597 

5,747,387 

36.47 

«>  Figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41  are  not  corrected  for  refunds  and  field  audit 
adjustments.  Figures  for  19  41-42  are  not  corrected  for  cancellations,  refunds,  office 
audit  adjustments,  or  field  audit  adjustments. 

<2>  Excluding  payments  to  counties  for  county  hospital  care  of  former  OAS  re- 
cipients. 


AID  TO  THE  BLIND  (23) 

During  the  month  of  June,  1942,  6,924  persons  received  Aid  to 
Needy  Blind  in  California  at  a total  assistance  cost  for  June  of 
$323.889(24)  from  Federal,  State  and  county  funds.  The  total  amount 
of  aid  extended  to  needy  blind  persons  for  the  two-year  period  from 
July  1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1942,  was  $8,110,578. (24)  The  Federal  share  of 
this  amount  wras  $3,346,995,  or  41.3  per  cent,  the  State  share  was 
$2,384,785,  or  29.4  per  cent,  and  the  county  share  was  $2,378,798,  or 
29.3  per  cent.  The  average  grant  was  $46.78. 

In  June,  1942,  293  persons  were  receiving  Aid  to  Partially  Self- 
supporting  Blind  Residents  at  a cost  for  that  month  of  $14,355. (24)  The 
total  amount  of  aid  extended  to  partially  self-supporting  blind  persons 


<23>  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  and  Aid  to  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind  Residents. 
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during  the  one-year  period  from  July  1,  1941,  (when  the  program 
began)  to  June  30,  1942,  was  $152,627.(24)  Of  this  amount  the  State 
paid  $76,496  and  the  counties  paid  $76,131.  The  average  grant  under 
this  program  was  $48.99  in  June. 


Two  important  pieces  of  legislation  concerning  the  blind  became 
effective  July  1,  1941  : (1)  all  income  became  deductible  from  the  grants 
of  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  recipients,  and  (2)  a new  program,  supported 
entirely  from  State  and  county  funds,  was  set  up  for  aiding  partially 
self-supporting  blind  persons. 

Prior  to  July  1.  1941,  recipients  of  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  had  been 
allowed  income  from  certain  sources  up  to  $400  a year  without  having 
it  deducted  from  their  grants.  The  new  amendment/25'  however, 
required  the  consideration  of  all  income  and  resources  (except  casual 
income  and  inconsequential  resources)  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  grant  and  also  provided  that  any  income  might  be  used  by  a 
recipient  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  his  actual  need  if  such  need 
was  established  to  be  in  excess  of  the  grant  of  $50. 

As  the  result  of  this  amendment,  over  2,000  Aid  to  Needy  Blind 
recipients  had  deductions  in  their  grants  because  of  the  amount  of 
income  (including  the  value  of  use  and  occupancy  of  their  homes) 
which  they  were  receiving.  From  July  1,  1941,  through  June  30,  1942, 
the  county  boards  of  supervisors  established  163  eases  as  having  needs 
in  excess  of  $50,  toward  which  outside  income  might  he  applied.  For 
the  most  part  these  special  needs  were  for  medical  and  dental  care,  and 
housekeeping  services.  Bike  a similar  income  provision  of  the  Old  Age 
Security  Law,  this  was  helpful  to  persons  fortunate  enough  to  have 
some  outside  income,  while  others  with  special  needs  had  to  meet  them 
from  their  grants  of  aid  and  whatever  community  facilities  were  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  new  program  for  Aid  to  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind  Resi- 
dents developed  in  part  out  of  the  necessity  for  amending  the  Aid  to 
Needy  Blind  Law  to  authorize  deduction  of  outside  income  from  the 
recipients’  grants.  Recognizing  that  this  amendment  might  result  in 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  many  blind  persons  young  enough  or  active 
enough  to  need  and  merit  an  opportunity  for  self-support,  the  Legis- 
lature set  up  a program,  to  be  supported  entirely  from  State  and  county 
funds,  whereby  such  persons  might  be  encouraged  toward  becoming 
self-supporting,  by  permitting  them  to  receive  income  from  certain 
sources  up  to  $400  per  year  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  self-support. 

Tender  the  new  program  the  basic  grant,  like  the  Aid  to  Needy 
Blind  grant,  is  $50;  income  exemptions  are  the  same  as  those  under 
the  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  statutes  effective  prior  to  July  1,  1941;  the 
ret  ipient  is  required  to  have  a plan  for  achieving  self-support,  however, 
and  residence  requirements  somewhat  more  restrictive  than  those  cur- 
rently in  force  foi  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  recipients  are  prescribed 


Legislative  Changes 


These  amounta  are  uncorrected  for  audit  adjustments,  cancellations,  and  re- 


simllar  revision  of  income  provisions  was  made  In  the  Old  Ape  Security  Law. 
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In  order  to  qualify  for  aid  under  the  Aid  to  Partially  Self- 
supporting  Blind  Residents  program,  the  applicant  must  “prove  that 
he  is  able  to  secure  and  willing  to  use  resources  and  income  he  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  under  this  chapter,  for  the  purposes  of  achieving  self- 
support.  The  county  shall  determine  whether  the  applicant  has  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  aid  under  this  chapter  and  may,  despite 
his  application,  deny  him  aid  under  this  chapter,  and,  if  eligible  there- 
under, grant  him  aid  to  the  needy  blind  * * *.”(26) 

The  following  types  of  income,  up  to  $400  per  year,  are  not 
deductible  from  the  basic  grant  of  $50  a month  to  recipients  of  Aid  to 
Partially  Self-supporting  Blind  Residents:  (1)  income  from  the  recipi- 
ent’s own  labor  or  services;  (2)  the  value  of  foodstuffs  produced  by 
the  applicant  or  his  family  for  his  use  or  that  of  his  family;  (3)  the 
value  of  firewood  and/or  water  produced  on  the  premises  of  the  recipi- 
ent or  given  to  him;  (4)  the  value  of  gifts  other  than  regular  contribu- 
tions by  legally  responsible  relatives;  (5)  the  value  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  premises  owned  and  occupied  by  the  recipient;  (6)  net 
income  from  real  or  personal  property. 

Unless  the  applicant  became  blind  in  California  he  must  have  been 
a resident  of  the  State  for  10  years. (27)  In  order  to  qualify  for  Aid  to 
Needy  Blind,  however,  he  need  have  been  a resident  of  the  State  for 
only  five  of  the  nine  years  preceding  the  date  of  application.  To  be 
eligible  for  aid  under  either  law,  a blind  person  must  be  at  least  16 
years  of  age  and  must  not  be  an  inmate  of  a public  institution ; neither 
may  he  solicit  alms. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  362  persons  qualified  for 
Aid  to  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind  Residents.  Of  these,  309  were 
transferred  from  the  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  program. 

Other  Developments 

During  this  biennium,  considerable  improvement  was  made  in 
standards  for  determining  blindness  of  applicants  for,  and  recipients 
of,  both  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  and  Aid  to  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind 
Residents.  More  detailed  and  reliable  information  with  regard  to  the 
degree  of  vision  of  recipients,  the  condition  of  their  eyes,  and  the  causes 
of  their  visual  impairment  was  made  available.  This  was  brought 
about  through  the  use  of  an  improved  form  for  the  physician’s  report 
of  eye  examination  and  through  the  counties’  use  of  a panel  of 
physicians  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  among  recipients 
of  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  in  California,  carried  forward  over  a period  of 
years  by  the  State  Ophthalmologist,  also  was  completed.  The  findings 
and  recommendations  of  this  study  will  be  published  shortly  by  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  greatly 
to  the  effort  to  decrease  the  incidence  of  blindness  among  residents  of 
this  State. 

The  1939  Legislature  authorized  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  to  provide  for  medical  treatment,  including  operations,  to  pre- 
vent blindness  or  restore  vision  of  applicants  and  recipients  of  Aid  to 

<am  Statutes  1941,  Chapter  765  ; Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  Section  3473. 

(27)  This  longer  residence  requirement  had  applied  to  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  recipients 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  Federal  participation. 
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the  Blind  who  voluntarily  apply  in  writing  for  such  treatment. 
Unfortunately,  no  appropriation  was  made  to  make  this  provision 
effective.  The  department  has  initiated  a voluntary  program,  how- 
ever, in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  larger  counties  of  the  State, 
whereby  necessary  medical  treatment  can  be  assured  for  some  of  those 
persons  suffering  from  serious  and  progressive  eye  ailments  and  for 
whom  immediate  and  adequate  medical  treatment  offer  the  possibility 
of  retaining  present  vision,  or  even  improving  it.  Both  applicants  for, 
and  recipients  of,  aid  who,  after  careful  study  by  the  State  Opthalmolo- 
gist.  appear  to  have  serious  and  progressive  eye  ailments  which  offer 
the  possibility  of  being  successfully  treated  are  recommended  for  medi- 
cal care  to  the  cooperating  counties.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  provide  for  a State-wide  program  of  medical  treat- 
ment so  that  California  may  at  last  have  an  adequate  program  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  sight. 

The  department  has  completed  and  will  shortly  issue  to  the  coun- 
ties a descriptive  summary  of  the  many  and  varied  resources  available 
to  blind  persons  in  California.  It  is  felt  that  this  material  will  prove 
helpful  to  the  county  welfare  departments  by  enabling  them  to  make 
referrals  for  the  meeting  of  special  needs  of  blind  men  and  women. 

Trends  in  Case  Loads  and  Average  Grants 

In  December,  1940,  a decline  occurred  in  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  Aid  to  Needy  Blind.  This  decrease,  though  small,  was  sig- 
nificant, as  it  was  the  first  drop  in  flu1  case  load  to  take  place  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program.  From  January  through  June,  1941,  the 
number  of  cases  remained  practically  unchanged.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  for  Aid  to  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind  Resi- 
dents in  July,  1941,  the  combined  ANB  and  APSB  case  loads  wavered 
between  slight  increases  and  decreases,  but  never  regained  the  peak 
ol  /.314  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  cases  reached  in  November,  1940.  The 
number  of  eases  receiving  aid  and  the  amount  of  obligations  incurred 
each  month  under  the  two  programs  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Apparently  the  halt  in  the  previously  unbroken  rise  in  case  load 
which  occurred  late  in  1940  was  due  largely  to  improved  economic 
conditions,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  program  may  have  reached  a 
level  of  stability  in  relation  to  the  number  of  needy  blind  in  the  popu- 
lation. Kxclusive  of  transfers  to  flu*  new  APSB  program,  discontinu- 
ances of  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  cases  were  30  per  cent  higher  during  the 
fiscal  > ear  ending  June  30,  1942,  than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
There  were  appreciable  increases  in  the  number  of  cases  closed  because 
of  aid  fiom  relatives,  earnings  of  the  recipient  or  spouse,  excess  per- 
sonal property,  or  other  resources.  Applications  filed  during  the  last 
fiscal  \ car  were  11.2  per  cent  fewer  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  average  monthly  grant  for  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  was  approximately  $48.10.  When 
legislation  making  all  income  and  resources  deductible  from  the  grant 
went  into  effect  in  July,  1941,  the  average  dropped  to  $46.35,  and 
quickly  established  itself  at  approximately  $46.60.  At  the  end  of  the 
biennium  in  June,  1942,  the  average  grant  was  $46.78. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  types  of  income  are  not  deducted 
from  the  grants  of  recipients  of  Aid  to  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind 
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Residents,  the  monthly  average  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  average 
aid  granted  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  recipients  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  average  grant  for  Aid  to  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind  Residents 
varied  between  $48.02  and  $49.36  during  the  year;  in  June,  1942,  it 
was  $48.99. 

TABLE  1 

AID  TO  NEEDY  BLIND:  MOVEMENT  OF  APPLICATIONS  AND  CASES 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941  AND  1942 

Item, 

Applications : 

Pending  from  preceding  year 

Received  during  year 

Total  active  during  year 

Disposed  of  during  year 

Granted  

Denied 

Withdrawn 

Other  

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Cases : 

Continued  from  preceding  year. 

Added  during  year 

New  (3> 

Reinstated : 

Last  closed  during  fiscal  year. 

Last  closed  prior  to  fiscal  year 

Total  open 

Discontinued 

Continued  to  following  year 

o'Corrected  for  inventory  adjustment. 

<2>  Cases  which  received  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  for  the  first  time  in  this  State. 

TABLE  2 

AID  TO  PARTIALLY  SELF-SUPPORTING  BLIND  RESIDENTS:'1'  MOVEMENT  OF  APPLICATIONS 
AND  CASES,  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1942 


July  1,  191,1, 

Item  to 

Applications:  June  SO,  1942 

Received  during  year 419 

Total  active  during  year 419 

Disposed  of  during  year 402 


Granted  362 

Denied  35 

Withdrawn  3 

Other  2 

Pending  at  end  of  year U 


July  l,  1940,  July  1,  1941, 
to  to 


\e  SO,  1941 

June  SO,  1 

434 

394«> 

2,015 

1,769 

2,449 

2,163 

2,050 

1,866 

1,263 

1,306 

523 

400 

264 

( 68 
{ 92 

399 

297 

7.149 

7,267m 

1,263 

1,306 

1,083 

1,055 

76 

94 

104 

157 

8,412 

8,573 

1,141 

1.676 

7,271 

6,S97 

Cases : 

Added  during  year 

NeuT(2) 

Reinstated — Last  closed  during  fiscal  year 

Transferred  from  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  Program 

Total  open  during  year 

Discontinued  during  year 

Continued  to  following  year 


<o  Program  became  effective  as  of  July  1,  19  41. 

<a>  Cases  which  received  Aid  to  Partially  Self-supporting  Blind  for  the  first  time 
in  this  State. 


362 

“lr> 

8 

309 

362 

59 

303 
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TABLE  3 

AID  TO  NEEDY  BLIND  AND  AID  TO  PARTIALLY  SELF-SUPPORTING  BLIND  RESIDENTS: 
RECIPIENTS  AND  AID  PAYMENTS  BY  MONTHS,  JULY,  1940-JUNE,  1942  <» 


Recipients 

Total  aid  payments 

Average  aid  payment 
per  recipient 

Aid  to 

Aid  to 

Aid  to 

Aid  to 

Total 

partially 

Aid  to 

partially 

Aid  to 

partially 

needy 

blind 

self- 
support- 
ing blind’ 

needy 

blind 

self- 
support- 
ing blind’ 

needy 

blind 

self- 

support- 
ing blind’ 

*8,263,205 

*S,  110,578 

$152,627 

$4,187,629 

$4,187,629 

7,171 

7,171 

344,215 

344,215 

$48  00 

7,221 

7,221 

346, 9S9 

346,989 

48  05 

7,254 

7,254 

349,228 

349,226 

48  14 

7,282 

7,282 

349,816 

349,816 

48  04 

7,314 

7,314 

351,554 

351,554 

48  07 

7,284 

7,284 

350,184 

350,1,84 

48  08 

7,250 

7,250 

348,703 

348,703 

As  10 

7,248 

7,248 

348,530 

348,  .530 

48  09 

7,266 

7,266 

349,359 

349,359 

48  08 

7,265 

7,269 

7,265 

7,269 



349,645 

349,866 

349,645 

349,866 



48  13 
43  13 

7,260 

7,260 

349,542 

349,542 

48  15 

........ . 

$4,075,576 

$3,922,949 

$152,627 

7,268 

7,057 

211 

337,409 

327,091 

10,318 

$46  35 

$48  90 

7,281 

7,064 

217 

339,338 

328,689 

10,649 

46  53 

40  07 

7,309 

7,071 

238 

340,959 

329,375 

11,584 

46  58 

48  67 

7,306 

7,060 

246 

340,753 

328,941 

11,812 

46  59 

48  02 

7,279 

7,017 

262 

340,340 

327,489 

12,851 

46  67 

49  05 

7,28 1 

7,025 

262 

340,913 

327,997 

12,916 

46  69 

49  30 

7,268 

7,001 

267 

339,936 

326,794 

13,142 

46  68 

49  22 

7,294 

7,018 

276 

341,478 

327.854 

13,624 

46  72 

49  36 

7,265 

6,985 

280 

339,605 

325,893 

13,712 

46  66 

48  97 

7,237 

6,957 

280 

339,381 

325,625 

13,756 

46  81 

49  13 

7,202 

6.919 

283 

337,221 

323,313 

13,908 

46  73 

49  14 

7,217 

6,924 

293 

338,243 

323,888 

14,355 

46  78 

48  99 

Month  and  year 


Total  for  biennium 

Total  July,  1940- 
June,  1941 


July.... 

August 

September . 

October 

November. 

December.. 


1940 


January. 
February. 
March 


1941 


April. 

May. 

June. 


Total  July,  1941- 
June,  1942 


July 

August . 
September. 


1941 


October 

November. 

Deeemher. 


January. . 
February . . 
March 


1942 


April. 

May. 

June 


not  cniTecfprfl  tZ  fl1ia,'  VPar  not  for  rofunds  and  field  audit  adjustments.  Figures  for  1941-42  are 

MWam W™  t!!k  ""’lOO1"^  °ffirr  am  ,t  adjuf,t,,,<,n'a,  or  field  audit  adjustments. 

AID  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

In  Juno,  1042,  36,685  children  under  18  years  of  ape  received 
assistance  under  the  California  program  for  Aid  to  Needy  Children, 
at  a cost  of  $/05,219'28)  from  Federal,  State  and  county  funds.  Dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1042,  $1 9,877,661 (28)  was 
expended,  of  which  the  Federal  share  was  $5,946,387,  or  29.9  per  cent, 

1,6  *naoeJ  on-ff,  "aS  *7’890-279’  or  40  2 Per  cent,  and  the  county  share 
was  $5,940, 99d,29)  or  29.9  per  cent. 

menta'.”’  TheSe  amounta  are  '"corrected  for  cancellations,  refunds,  and  audit  adjust- 
<*■'  County  supplemental  aid  accounted  for  $2,014,717  of  this  amount. 
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Developments  During  Biennium 

Considerable  progress  toward  better  standards  for  the  care  of 
children  was  made  by  the  county  welfare  departments  during  the  last 
two  years.  Throughout  the  State  there  was  a growing  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  the  children’s  stake  in  the  welfare  program,  and  the 
State’s  stake  in  the  welfare  of  its  children.  As  a result,  there  was 
growing  emphasis  upon  development  of  adequate  budgets  and  social 
services  for  children. 

“Decentralized”  Plan 

Establishment  of  the  “decentralized”  plan  for  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  Aid  to  Needy  Children  was  one  of  the  factors  contributing 
toward  improved  standards.  Formerly,  documents  or  notarized  proofs 
of  eligibility  were  submitted  to  the  State  Department.  Under  the 
“decentralized”  plan,  however,  the  county  retains  actual  evidence  of 
eligibility  in  its  office  and  submits  to  the  State  Department  with  the 
application  (1)  a certificate  stating  that  the  applicant  has  been  found 
eligible  after  completion  of  certain  specified  investigational  processes, 
and  (2)  a statement  of  the  places  where  the  evidence  of  eligibility  may 
be  reviewed.  This  evidence  is  subsequently  reviewed  in  the  county  on 
a sampling  basis  by  the  department’s  agents.  The  plan  has  the  advan- 
tage of  placing  upon  the  counties  complete  responsibility  for  evaluation 
of  evidence  and  certification  of  eligibility  for  aid  as  well  as  for  social 
planning.  County  welfare  staffs  have  been  augmented  and  strength- 
ened to  meet  more  adequately  the  added  demands  required  of  a well- 
rounded  program  for  children. 

Family  Budgets 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  during  the  biennium 
was  the  adoption  of  more  adequate  family  budgets  for  children’s  cases 
in  a large  number  of  counties.  This  development  was  aided  to  a great 
extent  by  the  service  of  the  Home  Economics  Unit  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare. 

The  Home  Economics  Unit  developed  a quantity  budget  for  fam- 
ilies, based  on  amounts  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  essentials  needed 
for  healthful  living  under  conditions  obtaining  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  adopted  a plan  for  pricing  commodities  in  each  county  once 
a year.  Thus  the  budget  was  adapted  to  the  living  requirements  of 
each  section  of  the  State  and  adjusted  to  varying  price  levels  existing 
in  the  counties. (30) 

The  adoption  of  the  budget  as  a basic  standard  and  its  adaptation 
to  individual  eases  were  largely  experimental  at  first,  and  voluntary 
with  the  counties.  However,  there  was  a steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  counties  which  adopted  the  schedule  during  the  biennium.  In 
May,  1942,  with  almost  all  counties  in  the  State  already  using  the 
budget,  the  Social  Welfare  Board  passed  a resolution  that  all  counties 
be  required  to  apply  the  current  budget  schedule,  or  to  follow  a com- 
parable adequate  schedule  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  consideration  and  approval.  At  the 

(3W~The  1939  Legislature  had  instructed  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  to 
set  minimum  standards  of  adequate  care,  to  be  binding  upon  the  counties. 
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end  of  June,  only  seven  of  the  58  counties  were  using  their  own  budget 
tables,  which  are  now  being  reviewed  for  adequacy  by  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Unit. 

In  addition  to  developing  adequate  family  budgets,  the  Unit  gave 
consultant  services  on  budgeting  and  nutrition,  both  to  institutions 
under  the  department’s  supervision,  and  to  families  receiving  public 
assistance  in  order  that  they  might  be  guided  in  using  their  resources 
to  achieve  the  maximum  results. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  more  adequate  schedules  for  budget- 
ing was  apparent  in  the  steady  increase  in  average  grants  for  Aid  to 
Needy  Children.  In  July,  1940,  the  average  grant  per  family  for  chil- 
dren living  in  household  groups  was  $45.68  per  month.  In  June,  1942, 
it  was  $51.24,  an  increase  of  $5.56.  Some  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
adjustments  made  in  grants  to  compensate  for  higher  living  costs,  but 
to  a considerable  extent  the  rise  reflected  the  growing  use  by  the  coun- 
ties of  more  adequate  budgetary  standards. 

State  Reimbursements  to  the  Counties 

Owing  to  the  wording  of  the  1939  Legislature’s  amendments  to  the 
children’s  aid  law,  there  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  basis  of  State  participation  in  aid  payments  authorized 
by  the  law.  As  amended,  Section  1511  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code  stated : 

“For  each  needy  child  qualifying  for  aid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  * * * there  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of 
twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($22.50)  per  month,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  is  necessary  for  the  adequate  care  of  the  child. 

The  State  shall  pay  663  per  cent  and  the  county  shall  pay 
33J  per  cent  of  the  aid  furnished  for  the  adequate  care  of  any 
needy  child  who  has  a county  residence,  but  the  State  shad 
not  pay  more  than  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  per  month  for  any 
needy  child  who  has  such  county  residence. 

“Any  county  may  pay  from  its  own  funds  additional 
sums  for  the  care  of  any  needy  child,  and  the  State  and 
county  may  pay  such  aid  as  is  needed  for  the  adequate  care 
of  the  family  from  other  State  or  county  funds.” 

In  addition,  Section  1554  (a)  as  amended  stated: 

“For  each  child  * * * the  amount  granted  by  the 

United  States  Government  * * * shall  be  deducted  from 

the  total  amount  granted  for  the  child  pursuant  to  Section 
1511  of  this  code,  and  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  sum  shall 
be  paid  to  the  county  bv  the  State  Treasurer.  In  no  event 
shall  this  amount  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  for  a needy 
child  by  subdivision  (a)  of  Section  1510(31>  of  this  code.” 

The  controversy  involved  only  those  cases  in  which  there  was 
so-called  county  supplemental  aid;  i.e.,  payment  in  excess  of  $22.50 
per  child.  In  these  cases  the  question  was  whether  Federal  partieipa- 

<»»  Section  1510  fixed  the  maximum  State  payment  per  child  at  $180  per  annum. 
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tion(32)  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  granted,  and  the 
remainder  prorated  between  State  and  county,  with  the  State  paying 
two-thirds  up  to  $15 ; or,  whether  the  State  share  must  be  limited  to 
two-thirds  of  $22.50,  after  allowing  for  Federal  participation,  with 
the  county  paying  all  in  excess  of  $22.50. 

For  instance,  under  the  first  method  just  described,  a county  might 
extend  aid  in  the  amount  of  $31.50  for  one  child  and  receive  reimburse- 
ment of  $9  in  Federal  funds  and  $15  in  State  funds,  leaving  $7.50  to 
be  paid  from  county  funds.  Under  the  other  method  the  county  would 
receive  $9  Federal  reimbursement  but  only  $9  in  State  funds,  leaving 
$13.50  to  be  paid  from  county  funds. 

The  question  was  first  raised  by  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  as  early  as  December,  1939,  when  the  Attorney  General  was 
asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  new  children’s  aid  amendments.  In 
March,  1940,  the  Association  of  California’s  Executives  of  Public  Wel- 
fare urged  the  more  liberal  interpretation  upon  the  State,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  revised  its  request  to  the  Attorney 
General,  asking  his  opinion  for  adopting  the  more  liberal  basis. 

The  Attorney  General’s  opinion,  rendered  in  July,  1940,  held  that 
the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  did  not  recognize,  insofar  as  con- 
cerns State  financial  participation,  that  more  than  $22.50  shall  ever  be 
paid  a needy  child.  In  1941  Los  Angeles  County  filed  claims  for  State 
reimbursement  of  supplemental  aid.  In  October,  1941,  the  previous 
opinion  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  January,  1942,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  brought  the  question 
to  court,  and  it  is  expected  that  a decision  soon  will  be  made. 

A decision  in  favor  of  Los  Angeles  County  would  benefit  almost 
every  county  in  the  State  by  raising  the  maximum  basis  of  State  par- 
ticipation, making  it  possible  for  counties  to  obtain  a net  payment  up 
to  $15  from  the  State  for  each  needy  child,  in  contrast  to  present  regu- 
lations whereby  the  counties  pay  the  entire  amount  of  supplemental  aid 
granted  in  excess  of  $22.50  per  child.  During  the  biennium  just 
ended,  this  supplemental  aid  totaled  $2,014,717. (33) 

Trends 

A decrease  in  the  number  of  children  receiving  Aid  to  Needy 
Children  occurred  every  month  from  May,  1941,  to  June,  1942,  except 
for  a slight  increase  in  December,  1941.  At  the  end  of  the  biennium 
the  number  of  children  receiving  aid  was  12.8  per  cent  lower  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  This  was  the  result  of  both  a slackening  in 
applications  approved  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  dis- 
continued. 

The  extent  to  which  improved  economic  conditions  have  affected 
the  children’s  case  load  is  clearly  shown  in  the  comparison  below  of 
reasons  for  discontinuance  of  aid  to  children  in  household  groups  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  biennium. 

(32)  Federal  participation  is  limited  to  $9  for  the  first  child  and  $6  for  each  addi- 
tional child  certified  for  aid  in  one  family. 

<33)  A decision  was  rendered  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  August  3,  1942,  extend- 
ing State  participation,  within  a limit  of  $15,  to  payments  over  $22.50  per  child. 
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COMPARISON  OF  REASONS  FOR  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  AID  TO  NEEDY 
CHILDREN  CASES  DURING  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942  <»> 


Reason  for  Discontinuance 

July,  1940- 
Junc,  19  4 1 

July,  1941- 
June,  1941 

Per  Cent 
Change 

Total  Cases  Discontinued- 

...  3,579 

5,401 

+ 50.9 

Employment  of  person  in  home 

844 

1,928 

+ 128.4 

Child  reached  maximum  age_  _ __ 

503 

514 

+ 2.2 

Employment  of  child  _ _ _ 

147 

487 

+ 231.3 

Mother  remarried 

349 

380 

+ 8.9 

Increased  support  from  relatives. 

199 

325 

+ 63.3 

Parent  returned  or  no  longer  incapacitated  372 

325 

— 12.6 

Increased  resources  of  family.. 

224 

297 

+ 32.6 

Married  _ _ 

Moved  to  another  county  or  district 

78 

in 

124 

+ 59.0 

State  

46 

120 ‘to 

+ 160.9 

Moved  to  another  State 

54 

104 

+ 92.6 

Entered  NY  A,  CCC,  Forestry  Camps. 

(55 

58 

— 10.8 

Entered  armed  services.  _ _ 

21 

43 

+ 104.8 

All  other  reasons  _ _ 

677 

696 

+ 2.8 

u>  Excludes  cases  restored  to  aid 

during  the 

current 

fiscal  year. 

<b)  Includes  56  children  of  Japanese  ancestry 
the  Wartime  Civilian  Control  Administration. 

evacuated  from  military 

areas  by 

The  effect  of  war  conditions  is  evident  in  the  number  of  children 
for  whom  aid  was  discontinued  during  the  last  fiscal  year  because  they 
entered  the  armed  forces  or  were  moved  to  relocation  centers  under 


TABLE  1 

AID  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILY  GROUPS:  MOVEMENT  OF  APPLICATIONS  AND  CASES 

FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941  AND  1942 


Item  Families 

Applications : 

Pending  from  preceding  year 1,407 

Received  during  year 7,332 

Total  active  during  year 8,739 

Disposed  of  during  year 7,164 

Granted 5,067 

Denied 9S6 

Withdrawn  


< )ther 


Ji.111 


Pending  nt  end  of  year 1,575 

Cases : 

Continued  from  preceding  year 15,358 

Added  during  year 5,067 


Last  closed  during  fiscal 


3,697 


584 

610 


New  <2> 

Reinstated 

year  

Last  closed  prior  to  fiscal  year 

Transferred  from  “Other  Children” 

program  <s>  176 

Total  open  during  year 20,425 

Discontinued  during  year 4,651 

Continued  to  following  year 15,774 

n>  Similar  data  not  available  for  Aid  to  Ne 
institutions. 


, 1940- 

July  1, 

1941 

0, 1941 

June  SO 

194S 

Children 

Families 

Children 

3,413 

1,612  (4) 

3,40!)  (4) 

16,882 

4,783 

11,670 

20,295 

6,395 

15,079 

16,991 

5,555 

13,234 

12,647 

3,920 

9,929 

1,966 

718 

1,521 

2,378 

J642 

1,230 

(275 

554 

3,304 

840 

1,845 

37,197 

15,765  (4) 

37,400  (4) 

12,647 

3,920 

9,929 

9,137 

2,630 

6,762 

1,493 

433 

1,081 

1,658 

708 

1,770 

359 

149 

316 

49,844 

19,685 

47,329 

12.333 

6,384 

15,435 

37,511 

13,301 

31,894 

Children 

in  boarding 

homes  or 

<*>  Cases  which  received  Aid  to  Needy  Children  for  the  first  time  in  thi.  , 

<*'  Children  wlin  had  been  A I ,*  a.  . - 11  this  State. 


<*’  Children  who  had  been  receiving  Aid  to  Needy  Child 
institutions  and  were  placed  in  family  groups. 

<«  Corrected  for  inventory  adjustment. 


ren  in  boarding  homes  and 
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the  Japanese  evacuation  program  or  were  married.  “War  nerves,” 
as  well  as  movement  of  persons  in  war  services,  may  have  accounted 
for  the  increased  number  who  moved  out  of  the  State  during  the  last 
year.  The  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  children  who  became  employed 
raises  the  question  of  whether  the  decrease  in  dependency  may  be  offset 
by  a proportionate  increase  in  problems  of  child  labor,  unless  plans 
for  meeting  the  labor  shortage  are  wisely  made  and  the  results  care- 
fully observed. 

TABLE  2 

AID  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN:  RECIPIENTS  AND  AID  PAYMENTS  (I>  ACCORDING  TO  LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS  OF  CHILD,  BY  MONTHS,  JULY,  1940-JUNE,  1942 


Month  and  year 

Total 

Family  groups1 

Other3 

Children 

Aid 

pay- 

ments4 

Fami- 

lies 

Children 

Aid  payments4 

Children 

Aid  payments 

Total 

Average 

per 

family 

Total 

Average 

per 

child 

$19,877,661 

$17,569,218 

$2,308,442 

Total  July,  1940-June,  '41 

$9,955,175 

$8,778,690 

$1,176,484 

1940 

July 

42,051 

S05.956 

15,546 

37,515 

710,072 

$45  68 

4,536 

95,884 

$21  14 

August 

42,073 

808,468 

15,588 

37,563 

712,080 

45  68 

4,510 

96,389 

21  37 

September  _ 

41,851 

808,377 

15,531 

37,335 

711,091 

45  79 

4,516 

97,286 

21  54 

October 

41,519 

811,571 

15,496 

36,980 

713,619 

46  05 

4,539 

97,952 

21  58 

November 

41,759 

816,466 

15,529 

37,211 

718,682 

46  28 

4,548 

97,783 

21  50 

December.  

41,933 

825,088 

15,598 

37,387 

727,028 

46  61 

4,546 

98,060 

21  57 

1941 

January.  

42,134 

832,819 

15,666 

37,573 

734,718 

46  90 

4,561 

98,101 

21  51 

February  ...  . 

42,208 

837,011 

15,710 

37,574 

738,513 

47  01 

4,634 

98,498 

21  26 

March  . . ...  . 

42,436 

846,324 

15,740 

37,812 

747,122 

47  47 

4,624 

99,202 

21  45 

April 

42,497 

853,478 

15,801 

37,841 

753,931 

47  71 

4,656 

99,547 

21  38 

Mav ...  .. 

42,457 

855,187 

15,840 

37,826 

755,609 

47  70 

4,631 

99,577 

21  50 

June 

42,445 

854,430 

15,864 

37,802 

756,225 

47  67 

4,643 

98,205 

21  15 

$9,922,486 

$8,790,528 

$1,131,958 

1941 

July.  

42,028 

848,235 

15,725 

37,591 

754,371 

$47  97 

4,437 

93,864 

$ 21  15 

August 

41,377 

836,889 

15,508 

36,998 

743,419 

47  94 

4,379 

93,469 

21  34 

September 

41,009 

827,079 

15,386 

36,608 

733,184 

47  65 

4,401 

93,896 

21  34 

October _ . 

40,263 

817,301 

15,083 

35,960 

723,885 

47  99 

4,303 

93,416 

21  71 

November 

39,759 

816,130 

14,930 

35,476 

722,830 

48  41 

4,283 

93,301 

21  78 

December  . . . 

39,899 

823,883 

14,954 

35,613 

730,721 

48  86 

4,286 

93,162 

21  74 

1942 

39,665 

823,731 

14,864 

35,403 

730,821 

49  17 

4,262 

92,910 

21  80 

February 

39,332 

843,639 

14,674 

35,092 

748,647 

51  02 

4,240 

94,992 

22  40 

38,742 

839,245 

14,478 

34,498 

742,994 

51  32 

4,244 

96,251 

22  68 

38,203 

831,541 

14,289 

34,009 

735,288 

51  46 

4,194 

96,253 

22  95 

37,515 

819,594 

14,001 

33,336 

724,952 

51  78 

4,179 

94,641 

22  65 

June  . 

36,685 

795,219 

13,650 

32,550 

699,416 

51  24 

4,135 

95,803 

23  17 

1 Not  entirely  corrected  for  cancellations,  refunds  or  audit  adjustments. 

* Homes  or  relatives  and  legal  guardians.  , , 

» Children  living  in  boarding  homes  and  institutions  under  specific  agreement  lor  board  and  care. 
4 Include  payments  to  aid  to  needy  children  families  from  county  indigent  funds. 
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COUNTY  GENERAL  RELIEF 


Improved  economic  conditions  resulting  from  war  activities  had  a 
decided  effect  upon  county  general  relief  rolls  during  the  past  bien- 
nium, as  shown  by  the  following  table.  After  remaining  fairly  sta- 
tionary during  the  last  half  of  1940,  the  case  load  began  to  show  a 
downward  trend,  which  was  interrupted  in  July,  1941,  by  a sharp 
increase  due  to  discontinuance  of  State  Relief  Administration  opera- 

COUNTY  GENERAL  RELIEF:  RECIPIENTS  AND  RELIEF  PAYMENTS  BY  FAMILY  STATUS 
AND  BY  MONTH.  JULY,  1940— JUNE.  1942 


Year  ami 
month 


Total  for  bi- 


Total  July, 
1940-June, 
1941 


1940 

July 

August 

September. 
<Vtol>er. . 
November. 
December. 

1941 

January.  . 
February. 
Marrh 

April 

May 

June 


Total  July, 
1941-June, 
1942  


1941 

July’ 

August  .. 

September. 

October.. 

November. 

December. 

1942 

January.. 
February. 
March  ... 
April 


April 

May 


>»y 

June 


Recipient* 


Total 


Num- 
ber of 
case* 


37,498 

35,517 

36,345 

36,504 

36,624 

36,995 


37,  s 1 6 
36,575 
36,248 
35, 09S 
34,31X1 
33,339 


45,397 

42,183 

35,385 

32,504 

30,782 

31,562 


32,295 

31,647 

30,999 

29.346 

27.20:2 

25,923 


Num- 
ber of 
persona 


70,415 

68,237 

67,8.84 

68,108 

69,070 

70,156 


72,6.53 

69,981 

69,592 

67,694 

66,349 

64,507 


98,615 

88,949 

70,765 

66.21X) 

63,986 

67,096 


69,243 

68,260 

66,139 

62,298 

56,034 

53,758 


Family  cases 


N um- 
ber of 
cases 


13,389 

12,803 

12,740 

12,866 

13,000 

13,154 


13,702 

13,162 

13,161 

12,749 

12,546 

12,286 


(*) 

(•) 

14,432 

13,074 

12,682 

13,146 


13.491 

13,297 

12,820 

12,043 

10,695 

9,893 


Num- 
ber of 
persons 


46,306 

44,523 

44,279 

44,470 

45,446 

40,315 


48,539 

46,568 

46,505 

45,345 

44,595 

43,454 


« 

(’) 

49,822 

46.770 

45.8S6 

48,680 


50.439 

49,910 

47,960 

44,995 

39,467 

37,728 


One 

person 

cases 


24,109 

23,714 

23,605 

23,638 

23,624 

23,841 


24,114 

23,413 

23.087 

22,349 

21,754 

21,053 


(*) 

(') 

20,9.53 

19,430 

18,100 

18,416 


18,804 

18,3.50 

18,179 

17,303 

16,567 

16,030 


Relief  payments' 


Total 


$18,289,571 


$9,381,560 


806.820 

792,402 

781,335 

81X1.708 

778,150 

789,173 


820,626 

791,826 

786,392 

777,170 

736,551 

720,407 


$ 8,908,011 


988,330 

9.56,582 

797.36.5 
723,501 

663.14.5 
699,428 


715,893 

690,068 

688,742 

684,618 

6.56,472 

643,867 


Family 

eases 


(*) 


$4,944,567 


419,514 

411,064 

405,377 

416,577 

405,386 

412,730 


432,760 

422,521 

420,565 

417,275 

394,929 

385,869 


(*) 


(*) 

(*) 

460,052 

432,879 

393,738 

414,358 


427,211 

407,097 

404,803 

402,3.51 

372,900 

356,091 


Oue 

person 

eases 


(*) 


$4,436,993 


387,300 

381,338 

375,958 

384,131 

372,764 

376,443 


387,866 

369,305 

365,827 

3.59,895 

341,622 

334,538 


(*) 


(*) 

(*) 

337,313 

290,622 

269,407 

285,070 


288,682 

282,371 

283.939 

282,267 

283,572 

287,776 


Average  payment 
per  case 


Family 

eases 


$31  33 
32  11 

31  82 

32  38 
31  18 
31  38 


31  58 

32  10 

31  96 

32  73 
31  48 
31  41 


31  88 
33  11 
31  05 
31  52 


31  67 

30  66 

31  58 

33  41 

34  87 

35  99 


One 

person 

cases 


$16  06 
16  08 

15  93 

16  25 
15  78 
15  79 


16  08 
15  77 

15  85 

16  10 
15  70 
15  89 


16  10 
14  96 

14  88 

15  48 


15  35 
15  39 

15  62 

16  31 

17  12 
17  95 


( 26  ) 
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tions.(S4)  By  October,  1941,  however,  the  case  load  had  reestablished 
itself  at  its  former  level,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period 
continued  to  decline  at  a rapid  rate,  with  the  result  that  in  June,  1942, 
the  total  number  of  cases  was  31  per  cent  lower  than  in  July,  1940. 
The  reduction  is  even  more  significant  when  the  June,  1942,  case  load 
is  compared  with  the  combined  SRA-county  general  relief  case  load  of 
July,  1940 : the  25,923  cases  receiving  county  general  relief  in  June, 
1942,  represented  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  combined  SRA-county 
general  relief  case  load  amounting  to  119,000  families  and  single  person 
cases  receiving  aid  in  July,  1940. 

Average  payments  for  county  general  relief  showed  little  change 
during  the  period  until  the  second  quarter  of  1942.  During  April,  May 
and  June  of  1942,  adjustments  in  grants  apparently  were  made  by  the 
counties  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  living,  with  the  result  that  the 
average  grant  for  families  was  $4.41  higher  in  June  than  in  March,  and 
the  average  grant  for  single  persons  was  $2.33  higher. 


«■»  Up  to  July  1.  1941,  the  State  Relief  Administration  was  responsible  for  aid  to 
employable  persons  and  county  welfare  departments  administered  aid  to  unemployables. 


THE  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  APPROPRIATIONS  PROGRAMS 


When  operations  of  the  State  Relief  Administration  were  discon- 
tinued on  June  30.  1941.  its  functions  as  spent  for  certain  Federal  pro- 
prams in  California  were  delepated  to  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  These  functions  included  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
stamp  and  commodity  distribution  plans,  referrals  for  W PA  employ- 
ment. selection  of  ('(’(’  enrol  lees  and  State  sponsorship  of  a number  of 
WPA  projects. 

1’nder  Chapter  878  of  the  1941  Statutes,  a total  of  $1,040,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  biennium  endinp  June  30,  1943,  to  be  used  for 
administrative  costs  in  the  distribution  of  commodities  under  the  Fed- 
eral stamp  and  surplus  commodity  distribution  plans.  Chapter  879 
authorized  a lump  sum  of  $1, 500,000  for  the  biennium  for  administra- 
tive costs  and  sponsorship  contributions  with  respect  to  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  recruitment 
and  enrollment  proprams.  These  acts  were  emerpenev  measures  to 
secure  the  continued  benefits  of  Federal  aid  to  California  under  such 
proprams.  1 he  fact  that  they  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  as  late 
as  June  14th  and  sipned  by  the  Governor  on  July  1st,  when  they  became 
effective,  pives  some  indication  of  the  suddenness  with  which  the  State 
Depai tment  of  Social  "Welfare  embarked  on  its  now  undertakinps. 

The  depai  tment  was  faced  not  only  with  the  responsibility  for  a 
variety  of  new  and  unfamiliar  functions  but  also  with  the  necessity  of 
replacin'?  all  employees  on  these  proprams,  whose  positions  had  been 
noneivil  service,  with  civil  service  employees  or  brinpinp  the  incumbents 
under  civil  serviced88’  On  the  other  hand  the  continuation  of  opera- 
tions demanded  a temporary  exemption  from  civil  service  requirements 
pending  the  completion  of  a job  classification  survey,  civil  service  exam- 
inations. and  orderly  plans  for  replacement.  An  order  from  the  Sur- 
plus  Market, np  Adminisfrat, on  specifyinp  certain  experience  require- 
mcn  s had  the  effect  of  automatically  exemptin'?  all  personnel  from  civil 
service  until  November  30.  1941.  For  certain  classed  f persoZl  Dm 
exemption  was  later  extended  to  February  28.  1942  The  r^acement 

program  «»«-« I on  November  1 an, I by  February  24  all  emriovees 
were  on  civil  service.  * 11  “rnPJ°ye“s 

accompan™bi(rS|abl'e1^ ^nd  ebart!' ' ^ ' he  seen  from  the 

Department  "'if  Sm-iiV" Welfare ’* i L°"-,  iv'per"t,ed  with  the  ?»«*• 
laborers,  and  clerks  to  perform  the  Pllt4  °f  t^Uek  drivers, 

stores  and  the  snrpiuseommoditv  warehouses  "'i'r  t,le  Stamp 

lated  business  activity,  and  the'  resultant  'in  aj Tvl5r’  due  ,n  s,nnu- 

SttHSra  % 

thenmrk  in  the  warehouses.  ,t 'has  been 

...  'n  — «,n  „qulre  At,„„  xx,y  „ 

( -o  ) 
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many  WPA  employees  with  State  civil  service  employees.  This  neces- 
sity will,  of  course,  increase  during  the  ensuing  biennium,  and  it  is 
believed  likely  that  within  a period  of  a few  months  following  June  30, 
1942,  most  of  the  WPA  employees  in  the  surplus  commodity  warehouses 
and  the  stamp  stores  will  be  replaced  by  State  civil  service  employees. 

NUMBER  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE,  EXEMPT  AND  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES 
IN  ALL  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  APPROPRIATIONS  PROGRAMS 
NOVEMBER  1,1941  --JULY  I,  1942 

NUMBER  NUMBER 


STAMP  PLAN  AND  DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION 

On  July  1,  1941,  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  succeeded 
the  State  Relief  Administration  as  the  State  agency  designated  to 
cooperate  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  made  available  to  California. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  (formerly  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration)  is  empowered  by  Congress  to  purchase 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  order  to  divert  such  commodities 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  contribute  to  relief.  In  general, 
the  purpose  of  such  distribution  has  been  to  raise  farm  income  and  at 
the  same  time  to  increase  the  dietary  standards  of  low  income 
consumers. 

Two  separate  plans  are  in  use  for  the  distribution  of  such  commodi- 
ties— the  stamp  plan  and  the  direct  distribution  plan.  Under  the  stamp 
plan,  the  participant  is  given  stamps  which  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  specified  surplus  commodities  in  regular  retail  outlets.  Under 
the  direct  distribution  plan,  commodities  are  distributed  directly  to 
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participants.  The  stamp  plan  was  inaugurated  in  California  in  Decem- 
ber, 1939,  and  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  direct  distribution  plan 
in  effecting  distribution  to  relief  families  or  individuals.  The  direct 
distribution  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  California  since  1933.  It 
is  now  used  primarily  for  distribution  to  schools  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, to  recreational  centers,  to  summer  camps,  and  occasionally  to 
charitable  institutions. 


Stamp  Plan 

Explanation 

Cnder  the  food  stamp  plan  the  participant  is  given  a certain  num- 
ber of  blue  stamps  for  the  purchase  of  specified  surplus  foods  in  regular 
retail  food  outlets  agreeing  to  certain  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Administration.  As  a condition  for  receiving  these 
free  blue  stamps,  he  is  required  to  buy  a certain  number  of  orange 
stamps  which  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  food.  The  purpose  of 
this  requirement  is  to  insure  the  regular  food  purchases  of  consumers  so 
that  the  surplus  foods  purchased  with  the  free  stamps  shall  represent 
an  addition  to  their  regular  food  purchases.  The  usual  quota  was  $1 
worth  of.  blue  stamps  for  every  $2  worth  of  orange  stamps  purchased. 
The  operation  of  the  cotton  stamp  plan  was  similar  to  that  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  except  that  the  issuance  ratio  was  generally  $1  worth  of 
tree  brown  stamps  for  every  $1  worth  of  green  stamps  purchased. 


Functions 

T he  function  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  "Welfare  in  relation 
to  this  plan  is  to  issue  the  stamps  received  from  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration  to  persons  certified  by  the  county  welfare 
departments.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  prescribes 
the  selling  regulations  and  procedures,  sets  a schedule  of  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts  to  be  issued  to  participants  in  accordance  with 
income  ami  size  of  family,  and.  in  agreement  with  the  State,  designates 
the  areas  in  which  the  plan  shall  be  operative.  Certification  to  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  handled  by  the  county  welfare 
departments  under  agreements  between  the  county  boards  of  super- 
visors and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration.  These  agree- 
ments provide  that  the  county  shall  certify  cases  within  the  limits  of 
classes  determined  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  to  be 
e lgible  and  in  accordance  with  the  form  and  manner  approved  by  the 
administration  They  also  provide  that  the  issuance  of  free  stamps 
shall  not  be  substituted  for,  or  diminish,  present  or  future  relief  or 
public  assistance  allowances. 


Organization 

The  Supervisor  of  Commodity  Stamp  Distribution  is  responsible 
directly  to  an  Administrative  Assistant,  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to 
the  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  were  21  atamp-issuintr  offices  throughout  the  State 
Distribution  m from  40  to  45  outlying  communities  was  handled 
through  mobile  units  set  up  for  one  or  two  davs  per  month  f™  he 
purpose  of  issuing  stamps.  Stamps  could  also  be  purchased  bv  mail 
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Area  Covered 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  food  stamp  plan  was  in  oper- 
ation in  only  26  counties  of  the  State.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the 
number  had  grown  to  51,  all  but  seven  smaller  counties  participating. 
At  this  time  the  stamp  plan  had  practically  displaced  the  direct  dis- 
tribution plan  as  a means  of  distributing  surplus  foods  to  relief  fam- 
ilies. The  cotton  stamp  plan  which  had  been  operated  only  in  Southern 
California  was  discontinued  on  May  31;  1942. 

Operating  Methods 

Certain  important  improvements  in  operating  methods  were 
effected  during  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  were  28  stamp-issuing  offices  in 
operation  in  California.  Through  the  use  of  mobile  stamp-issuing  units 
in  outlying  communities  the  number  of  offices  was  reduced  to  21,  despite 
considerable  expansion  in  the  area  of  operation.  These  stamp-issuing 
units  were  open  for  a day  or  two  a month  in  a designated  community, 
participants  being  notified  by  mail  on  what  days  stamps  would  be 
issued. 

Mail  orders  were  decentralized  from  one  mail  order  office  in  Los 
Angeles  to  several  offices  located  throughout  the  State,  resulting  in 
greater  efficiency  of  operation  and  better  service  to  participants. 

A revised  system  of  accounting  was  inaugurated  in  which  a central 
unit  prepares  individual  cards  for  each  participant,  indicating  the 
minimum  and  maximum  amount  of  stamps  which  he  may  purchase. 
These  cards  may  be  presented  at  any  stamp-issuing  outlet  throughout 
the  State.  Formerly  individual  stamp-issuing  stores  kept  records  of 
eligible  participants  and  their  purchase  amounts,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  participants  to  receive  their  stamps  at  a particular  store. 

Volume  of  Stamp  Distribution 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  a total  of  $5,065,400 
worth  of  free  food  stamps  was  issued  to  needy  families  in  California, 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  family  participating 
by  $6.16  a month.  The  number  of  participating  families  averaged 
68,493  per  month. 

During  the  eleven  months  in  which  the  cotton  stamp  plan  was  in 
operation,  a total  of  $1,129,100  worth  of  free  cotton  stamps  was  issued 
to  a monthly  average  of  38,073  families.  The  average  amount  issued  per 
family  was  $2.70  per  month. 

The  number  of  participants  in  the  stamp  plan  decreased  substan- 
tially within  the  year  despite  the  increase  in  the  area  of  operation.  As 
shown  in  Table  1,  there  were  only  43,700  cases  receiving  free  food 
stamps  in  June,  1942,  as  compared  with  more  than  90,000  in  July,  1941. 
Likewise,  the  22,300  cases  participating  in  the  cotton  stamp  plan  in 
May,  1942,  was  less  than  half  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
These  decreases  are  attributed  both  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
needy  families,  accompanying  the  uptrend  in  employment  and  seasonal 
labor  demands,  and  to  more  restrictive  eligibility  requirements.  The 
number  of  WPA  families  eligible  to  participate  was  greatly  reduced 
because  of  assignment  of  WPA  workers  to  defense  projects  at  increased 
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,-ates.  Many  rases  receiving  Aid  to  Needy  Children  or  Old  Age 
Security  increased  their  income  through  employment  in  the  harvests,  a 
new  tvpe  of  work  for  most  of  these  cases.  A new  income  schedule  estab- 
lished' in  April  automatically  cancelled  the  eligibility  of  a large  number 
of  WPA  participants  and  decreased  participation  ot  Old  Age  Security, 
Aid  to  Needy  Blind,  and  Aid  to  Needy  Children  cases. 

Surplus  Commodities  Available  to  Participants 

Statistics  are  not  available  on  the  actual  amounts  of  each  surplus 
food  purchased  by  participants  with  free  blue  food  stamps.  An  idea  of 
the  variety  of  foods  available  during  any  one  month,  however,  can  be 
secured  from  a sample  list  of  surplus  commodities  posted  in  regular 
retail  food  stores.  During  the  month  of  March,  1942,  this  list  contained 
corn  meal;  wheat  flour  and  whole  wheat  flour;  butter  and  eggs;  dried 
prunes;  fresh  pears,  apples,  oranges,  and  grapefruit;  hominy;  dry 
beans;  and  all  fresh  vegetables  including  potatoes. 


Direct  Distribution 

Functions 

I'lider  the  direct  distribution  plan  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  operates  on  a contractual  basis  with  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Administration  to  distribute  surplus  foods  made  available  by  that 
agency.  The  department  also  distributes  clothing  and  miscellaneous 
textile  articles  produced  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

In  its  food  distribution  program,  the  department  selects  and  orders 
from  surplus  commodities  made  available  from  time  to  time,  receives 
and  inspects  these  commodities,  and  makes  provision  for  their  proper 
and  adequate  warehousing,  storage,  repackaging  and  distribution. 
Distribution  of  such  commodities  is  to  only  such  classes  of  persons^ 
organizations,  or  institutions  determined  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing  Administration  to  be  eligible  and  is  in  accordance  with  policies 
established  by  that  agency.  The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  pre- 
scribes the  method  of  certifying  needy  families  which  receive  the  sur- 
plus foods  directly  and  itself  certifies  schools  and  other  cases  Family 

the  yrr  bv  the  county  welfare  department 
7\  he  7 '7?  arp  Tncy  thr°l,*h  whiph  they  received  assistance. 

i^  stance  frZ  th?  T T T lne,ude  0nl*v  W«'d  Indians  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Indian  Agency,  to  whom  the  stamp  plan  has  not 

been  made  available.)  The  eligibility  nf  *,.h™i  • 1 • “f. 

. . ■ , . . < 1 1 _ 1 1 > 1 1 1 t y or  sc  hools,  organizations  insti- 

sa-  » = ttsra\c  zs.-r 

t r i b uVi ohn  o f ' °i'n .. . u d e e p roV iTi , ! f "TMti°n  With  direct  dis‘ 

tions  as  it  mav  deem  desirable  to  schc  < u h as*lstance  and  sugges- 

and  other  groups  and  institutions  so thaTT  ?”Ch  01 Peani*ations’ 
received  by  final  participants  * maximum  benefits  are 


TABLE  1 

STAMP  DISTRIBUTION  BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE:  PARTICIPANTS  AND  VALUE  OF  STAMPS  ISSUED  BY  MONTHS,  JULY,  1941-JUNE,  1942 
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Organization 

The  Direct  Distribution  program  of  the  department  is  headed  by 
a Supervisor  of  Commodity  Distribution,  responsible  to  an  Adminis- 
trative Assistant.  The  State  is  divided  into  two  regions,  each 
served  by  a base  warehouse.  Actual  distribution  to  participants  is 
effected  through  seven  area  warehouses,  ordering  from  base  ware- 
houses; 13  district  warehouses  and  depots,  ordering  from  area  ware- 
houses; and  various  truck  runs  operated  from  area  and  district  ware- 
houses. The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  assisted  in  its  operations 
by  Work  Projects  Administration  employees  who  perform  nontechnical 
ami  nonfiscal  duties. 


Classes  Participating 

Plio  following  were  designated  as  eligible  for  certification  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  direct  distribution  of  food: 

(1)  General  assistance  (family)  cases  in  counties  where  the 
Stamp  Plan  was  not  operated  or  in  counties  not  specified  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration.  These  cases 
included  recipients  of  private  or  public  assistance,  persons 
employed  on  or  awaiting  assignment  to  a WPA  project,  and 
Ward  Indians.  As  the  stamp  plan  was  inaugurated  in  new 
counties,  it  replaced  direct  distribution  of  food  to  all  general 
assistance  cases  except  Ward  Indians  to  whom  the  stamp 
plan  was  not  available.  On  June  1,  1942,  when  the  stamp 
plan  was  in  operation  in  all  but  seven  counties,  direct  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  all  such  family  cases  in  California  was  entirely 
discontinued. 


(2)  School  lunch  programs  for  undernourished  or  underpriv- 
ileged children. 

(3)  Other  projects,  programs,  organizations  and  institutions  for 
the  underprivileged.  These  included  educational  and  recrea- 
tional programs  and  summer  camps  serving  meals  to  under- 
privileged or  undernourished  children;  housekeeping  aide  and 
demonstration  projects  conducted  substantially  for  the  educa- 
tion of  public  assistance  recipients;  resident  and  nonresident 
training  centers  and  camps  operated  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  serving  meals  to  certified  youth 
employees;  camps  established  for  conscientious  objectors  - and 
charitable  institutions  or  organizations  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  from  public  or  private  funds. 


( bulling  and  miscellaneous  textile  articles  produced  on  \yi>\ 
projects  were  distributed  almost  entirely  to  family  eases,  including 
recipients  ot  public  or  private  assistance,  families  with  a member 
employed  oil  or  awaiting  assignment  to  a WPA  project  families  in 
receipt  of  assistance  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  Ward 
Indians.  ’ u 


Inspection  of  Foods 

Strict  rules  govern  inspection,  handling,  and  storage  to  insure  that 
only  commodities  in  good  condition  are  distributed  lo  final  participants! 
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The  department  early  adopted  a policy  of  obtaining  the  services  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  whenever  possible  to  inspect  and 
pass  on  food  received  from  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration 
before  custody  was  taken  over  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. Such  inspection  is  received  for  all  commodities  arriving  at  the 
central  receiving  stations,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  In  com- 
munities where  a representative  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  is  not  immediately  available,  commodities  received  are  carefully 
inspected  by  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

School  Lunch  Program 

Distribution  to  the  school  lunch  program  was  outstanding  in  impor- 
tance during  the  year,  accounting  for  79  per  cent  of  the  value  of  sur- 
plus foods  distributed  under  the  direct  distribution  plan.  More  than 
3,300  schools  participated.  A School  Lunch  Supervisor  acting  as 
Assistant  to  the  Supervisor  of  Commodity  Distribution  is  generally 
responsible  for  distribution  to  the  school  lunch  programs.  School 
lunch  representatives  are  assigned  to  the  various  areas  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  schools,  periodic  visiting  of  certified  schools,  and  interpretation 
of  the  program  to  community  groups.  In  connection  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  eligibility  of  the  school  to  receive  surplus  foods,  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Administration  requires  that  provision  be  made  for 
any  funds,  equipment,  facilities,  assistance,  and  food  items  necessary  to 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  supplementary  donated  surplus  food  items. 
Such  provision  is  made  by  a responsible  sponsor, (36)  acceptable  to  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  for  each  school  lunch  program. 
The  sponsor  of  the  program  certifies  the  particular  underprivileged  or 
undernourished  children  who  are  to  receive  benefit  from  the  meals 
served.  Periodic  inspections  are  made  by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  to  foster  proper  care  of  food  and  its  maximum  utiliza- 
tion. 


Distribution  of  Clothing 


In  April,  1942,  several  changes  were  inaugurated  in  the  general 
method  of  issuing  clothing  and  miscellaneous  textile  articles  produced 
on  WPA  projects.  Prior  to  that  time  clothing  was  issued  on  the  basis 
of  12  garments  per  person  each  quarter,  regardless  of  the  type  or 
value  of  article.  All  distribution  was  handled  through  State  ware- 
houses or  depots  directly  to  needy  families. 

Under  the  new  system,  clothing  to  be  distributed  to  clients  of 
the  county  welfare  department  is  allocated  to  each  county  by  value,  on 
the  basis  of  the  contribution  of  the  county  to  the  sewing  project  and 
all  other  community  service  projects,  and  the  number  of  indigent  plus 
WPA  certified  persons  in  the  county.  From  this  allocation  the  county 
selects  such  available  commodities  for  its  own  clients  as  it  sees  fit  and 
determines  the  eligibility  of,  and  the  amounts  allowed  to,  its  individual 
clients.  Distribution  to  needy  families  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Work  Projects  Administration,  Farm  Security  Administration, 
Indian  Agency  or  private  welfare  agency  is  determined  individually 


<30>  A sponsor  of  a school  lunch  program  may  be  a local  school  board,  a service 
club  or  anv  other  group  of  persons  willing  and  able  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  according  to  an  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 
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for  each  family  according  to  an  income  schedule  established  by  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The  eligibility  of  these  families 
to  participate  is  based  on  income  and  size  ot  family.  Articles  aie 
issued  up  to  a certain  value,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  family 
certified  as  eligible. 

Volume  and  Type  of  Distribution 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1942,  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  distributed  surplus  foods  with  a retail  value  of  more 
than  $1,862,500  for  the  benefit  of  needy  persons  in  California.  As  is 
shown  in  Table  2,  an  average  of  294,500  persons  per  month  benefited 
by  the  foods  distributed.  Distribution  of  WPA  produced  articles  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  was  valued  at  $1,745,500  on  a 
retail  price  basis,  and  distribution  during  the  last  three  months  was 
valued  at  $175,100  based  on  cost  of  materials  plus  10  per  cent  for 
operating  costs.  Total  valuation  for  the  year  on  a retail  price  basis 
is  roughly  estimated  at  two  million  dollars.  A monthly  average  of 
about  12,160  families,  containing  39,400  persons,  received  these  articles. 
Distribution  of  production  articles  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  substantially  reduced  when  clients  were  no  longer  allowed 
to  withdraw  a fixed  number  of  garments  per  month. 

Of  the  average  of  294,500  persons  participating  in  the  foods  dis- 
tributed, about  79  per  cent  were  underprivileged  school  children  par- 
ticipating under  the  school  lunch  program,  8 per  cent  were  members 
of  families  certified  as  being  in  need  and  13  per  cent  participated 
through  various  camps,  projects,  organizations  or  institutions.  By 
value,  the  school  lunch  program  accounted  for  79  per  cent  of  the  foods 
distributed,  family  cases  14  per  cent  and  other  cases  7 per  cent.  A 
monthly  distribution  by  type  of  participant  is  given  in  Table  3. 

About  19,488,000  pounds  of  foods  were  distributed  under  the 
school  lunch  program,  including  188,000  pounds  of  butter,  1,245,000 
pounds  of  evaporated  milk,  2,500,000  pounds  of  cereals  and  flour, 
8.603, .,00  pounds  of  fresh  fruits,  more  than  1.000,000  pounds  of  dried 
and  canned  fruits,  4,540,500  pounds  of  vegetables,  and  847,000  pounds 
of  meat  and  meat  products.  (See  Table  4.)  Miscellaneous  items  dis- 
tributed in  limited  amounts  included  honey,  peanut  butter,  soup,  jams 

AnifionnneS  aml,tom*t?  Distribution  to  family  cases  totalled 

4 169  00(  pouiuls  with  somewhat  less  variety,  and  distribution  to 
uv animations,  institutions,  and  other  cases  totalled  2,060,000  pounds, 
lothmg  accounted  for  about  95  per  cent  of  the  value  of  WPA 

Zre^dlT  "ISM t0  Participants  during  the  fiscal  vear. 

Mattresses,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  and  other  articles  made  of 
textiles  comprised  the  other  5 per  cent.  06 

Operating  Problems 

and  cTmmodTv^sirihlo'r  ,"'P  of  the  Federal  stamp 

ment  " So  ial  \Vel  are  „ a"S  to  the  State  Depart- 

mem  or  ooeiai  wellare,  no  provision  was  irmrlo  * * e 

the  personnel  employed  under  these  programs  In  orrlpr  °f 

experience  requirements  which  automatically 


TABLE  2 

DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMODITIES  BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE:  PARTICIPANTS  AND 
VALUE  OF  COMMODITIES,  BY  MONTH,  JULY,  X941-JUNE,  1942 
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02hio-^oo  40  10  xt*  — * -xt< 

OI  04  0’  O 0’  0’  0205"02C040 

Year  and  month 

Total  July,  1941-June,  1942  -- 

1941 
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August  - _ - - - •-  - - - 

September 

October. - - _ -----  

November . . 
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program,  camp,  project,  organization,  or  institution  is  counted  as  one  case. 
* Data  not  available. 
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civil  service  requirements  until  orderly  replacement  of  personnel  with 
civil  service  employees  could  be  effected. (37)  The  replacement  program 
commenced  on  November  1,  1941,  and  by  February  24,  1942,  all 
employees  were  on  civil  service. 


TABLE  4 

DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMODITIES  BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE: 
AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  SURPLUS  FOODS  ISSUED  TO  PARTICIPANTS  BY  CLASSES 
OF  PARTICIPANTS  AND  TYPE  OF  FOOD.  JULY,  1941-JUNE,  1942 


Type  of  food 


Total  all  foods. 


Dairy  Products 

Butter 

Milk,  dry  skim 

Milk,  evaporated 


Cereals  and  Flour 

Cereal,  wheat 

Corn  meal 

Flour,  graham 

Flour,  white 

Flour,  white  enriched 

Rice 

Rolled  oats 


Fruit 

Apples,  fresh 

Apricots,  dried 

Grapefruit,  fresh 

Grapes,  fresh 

Oranges,  fresh 

Peaches,  fresh 

Peaches,  canned 

Peaches,  dried 

Plums,  fresh 

Prunes,  dried 

Raisins 


Vegetables 

Beans,  dried  lima 

Beans,  dried  pink 

Beans,  dried  pinto 

Beans,  with  pork 

Cabbage 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Vegetables,  fresh 


Meats  and  Meat  Products 

Ham 

Lard 

Salt  pork 


Other  Items 

Honey .... 

■Tams  and  jellies 

Peanut  butter 

Soup,  dehydrated 

Soup,  tomato 

Tomato  juice 


Family  cases1 


Pounds 


4,169,125 


5,695 

5,780 


322,335 

455,126 

569,722 

442,124 

223,758 

11,051 


517,062 


124,540 

383,811 


7,537 

57,379 

214,147 

35,801 


177,758 

109,933 

181,039 


123,808 

13,929 


170,594 


13,564 

2,626 


Value 


$252,686 


854 

511 


39,688 

20,274 

33,805 

19,283 

10,779 

884 


28,812 
‘ 5,423 
10,231 


1,432 
1,721 
IS, 447 
2,520 


18,134 

8,795 

16,698 


3,714 

423 


8,079 


1,654 

525 


School  lunch  cases 

Other  cases* 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

19,488,476 

$1,468,503 

2,060,185 

$141,391 

187,761 

81,984 

4,341 

1,817 

216,784 

32,574 

20,196 

3,182 

1,244,889 

106,804 

76,756 

6,111 

366,232 

43,090 

105,007 

14,385 

446, 19S 

21,295 

145,663 

6,096 

419,960 

27,134 

112,945 

5,993 

559,835 

27,284 

81,622 

3,600 

686,627 

30,898 

25,331 

1,223 

13,681 

1,136 

9,769 

62 

783 

4 

4,092,955 

239,978 

263,499 

14,733 

39,687 

541 

27 

4 

3,047,892 

130,309 

174,216 

8,446 

29,680 

12,211 

6,580 

329 

1,381,986 

285 

93,736 

22 

381,331 

13,320 

18,417 

1,287 

12,706 

889 

114,358 

2,153 

10,662 

2,026 

50,702 

1,521 

80,363 

2,411 

832,445 

82,804 

95,449 

7,681 

37,189 

2,644 

22,248 

1,560 

412,275 

45,245 

29,789 

2,959 

160,340 

12,831 

16,586 

1,328 

361,548 

33,597 

16,510 

1,513 

1,630,668 

105,062 

47,081 

3,183 

507,902 

15,237 

120,005 

3,600 

508,809 

18,692 

20,877 

714 

648,823 

51,873 

8,098 

631 

310,246 

14,842 

57,132 

2,687 

49,920 

19,920 

57,798 

20,221 

450,290 

68,007 

36,612 

5,133 

346,771 

85,474 

11,522 

2,814 

54,498 

6,545 

590 

71 

8,212 

2,464 

2,560 

768 

78,633 

15,050 

1,786 

426 

171, SOS 
7 

34,248 

1 

4,349 

744 

163 

10 

117 

6 

woifnrP  Hpnnrtments,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  or  private  wel- 
1 Cases  receiving  assistance  through . ° "‘i aitin  ‘ assignment  to  the  Work  Projects  Administration;  and  Ward  Indians 

fare  agencies;  certified  cases  employed  tor  or  awaiti  g g 

receiving  assistance  from  the  Indian  Agency.  f children,  housekeeping  aid  and  demonstration  projects, 

1 Educational  and  recreational  progn S”  camps.  Each  program,  camp,  project,  organization, 
charitable  organizations  and  institutions,  and  special  project  <$ 
or  institution  is  counted  as  one  case. 

In  previous  years  WPA  employees  had  assisted  substantially  in 
the  operation  of  the  program  through  the  performance  of  many  of  the 
nontechnical  and  nonfiscal  jobs  in  warehouses  and  stamp  stores. 


. Article*  XXIV  of  the  State  Constitution. 

«7>  m accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Article  aaiv  oi  u e 
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With  the  reduction  in  the  available  supply  of  WPA  employees,  how- 
ever. it  was  necessary  for  more  and  more  of  these  tasks  to  be  assigned 
to  employees  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  By  the  close 
of  the  year  the  majority  of  the  operations  formerly  accomplished  by 
WPA  employees  were  being  handled  by  State  employees. 

The  sum  of  $1,040,000  budgeted  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  department  in  connection  with  the  stamp  plan  and  direct  distribu- 
tion during  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1943,  proved  inadequate. 
It  did  not  provide  for  certain  essential  services  such  as  accounting, 
property  management,  and  general  office  expenditures.  Furthermore, 
with  the  shrinking  in  the  number  of  available  WPA  employees,  labor 
costs  of  the  department  were  substantially  increased. 


REFERRAL  FOR  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

EMPLOYMENT 

Beginning  July  1,  1941.  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
was  designated  by  the  California  Legislature  as  the  State  agency  to 
cooperate  with  the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  California  in 
making  referrals  for  WPA  employment,  a function  formerly  performed 
by  the  State  Relief  Administration.  The  department  discharges  its 
responsibility  by  entering  into  contracts  with  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  with  the  counties. 

Under  the  terms  of  its  agreement  with  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration the  department  promulgates  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  for  the  determination  of  eligibility  of  persons  for  referral 
to  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  Standards  of  eligibility  are 
agreed  upon  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  applicable 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  department’s  agreement  with  the  boards 
of  supervisors  of  the  counties,  the  latter  agree  to  determine  whether 
applicants  meet  the  eligibility  standards  required  for  referral  to  WPA 
employment.  Such  determination  is  made  according  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations set  forth  in  the  agreement  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Persons  determined  eligible  are 
referred  to  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  which  reviews  each 
referral  and  certifies  persons  for  employment. 

By  the  end  of  August,  1941,  a totai  of  29  counties  had  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  By  February 
1942,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  43,  and  included  all  counties 
with  major  unemployment. 


Eligibility  for  Referral 

Basic  standards  of  eligibility  for  referral  for  Work  Proiects 
Administration  employment  are:  (1)  citizenship  in  the  Pnited  States'- 
(2)  physical  and  mental  ability  to  work  and  freedom  to  accept  employ- 
ment: (31  State  and  county  residence,  unless  the  applicant  has  lost 
residence  elsewhere;  and  (4)  economic  need.  Other  regulations  are 
that  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible  for  referral,  that 
only  one  member  of  the  family  may  be  employed  on  WPA  projects, 
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and  that  the  applicant  shall  be  currently  registered  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  for  regular  employment. 

In  determining  economic  need  the  family  budget  requirements  and 
resources  are  the  factors  considered : the  applicant  may  be  referred  if 
the  net  family  income  from  all  sources  is  less  than  the  minimum  allow- 
ance stipulated  in  a budget  schedule  established  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  Cer- 
tain exceptions  are  made  for  veterans  in  line  with  a general  policy  of 
veterans  ’ preference. 

Decrease  in  WPA  Employment 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  conducted  an  intensive  train- 
ing program  during  the  year  and  made  a concerted  effort  to  find  places 
for  relief  workers  in  war  industries.  As  the  available  labor  supply 
became  more  scarce  because  of  heavy  demands  for  war  production  and 
recruitment  to  the  armed  forces,  hiring  specifications  as  to  age  and 
physical  requirements  were  substantially  relaxed  in  private  industry. 
These  combined  factors  resulted  in  a consistent  decrease  in  WPA 
employment  throughout  the  fiscal  year,  contrary  to  the  normal  seasonal 
pattern  of  increased  WPA  employment  during  the  winter  months. 
The  decrease  was  especially  pronounced  during  the  last  four  months 
of  the  fiscal  year,  when  opportunities  for  WPA  employees  in  private 
industry  were  stimulated  by  particularly  acute  labor  shortages  in  sea- 
sonal agricultural  activities  and  in  war  production.  By  the  end  of 
June,  1942,  there  were  only  16,600  certified  relief  workers  employed 
on  WPA  projects  in  California  as  compared  with  nearly  40,800  in 
July,  1941,  and  about  36,800  in  February,  1942. (38) 

Analysis  of  Referrals 

Referrals  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  Work 
Projects  Administration  employment  increased  somewhat  from  July, 
1941,  to  January,  1942,  as  additional  counties  signed  agreements  with 
the  State  Department.  Referrals  decreased  sharply,  however,  from 
February  to  June,  1942,  in  line  with  the  reduction  in  total  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  employment.  Only  275  referrals  were  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  1942. 

The  decrease  from  February  to  June  was  principally  in  the 
number  of  men  referred.  In  February,  1942,  men  accounted  for  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  all  referrals  while  in  June  they  accounted  for  only 
41  per  cent. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  decrease  in  referrals  of  persons  who  had 
not  been  receiving  county  g'eneral  relief  was  sharpei  than  the  deciease 
in  referrals  of  general  relief  cases.  About  5<  per  cent  of  the  persons 
referred  in  June,  1942,  had  been  receiving  county  general  relief  before 
referral.  This  compares  with  about  25  per  cent  in  February,  1942. 

^Employment  count  is  that  for  the  last  week  in  each  month.  Figures  from 

Work  Projects  Administration. 
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SPONSORSHIP  OF  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

PROJECTS 

On  Julv  1.  1941,  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  assumed 
the  sponsorship  of  a number  of  WPA  projects  which  had  been  initiated 
and  formerly  sponsored  by  the  State  Relief  Administration. 

For  the  operation  of  WPA  projects  federal  regulations  require 
that  contributions  in  cash  or  in  kind  be  made  by  sponsors  and/or 
cosponsors.  Just  prior  to  June  JO,  1941,  when  State  Relief  Admin- 
istration operations  were  discontinued,  an  appropriation  for  sponsor- 
ship contributions  and  administrative  expenses  in  connection  therewith 
was  made  to  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  Federal  aid  through  work  projects  to  a 
large  number  of  employable  persons  in  California  who  would  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  general  relief. 

Under  Chapter  879  of  the  1941  Statutes  a total  of  $1,500,000  for 
the  biennium  was  appropriated  to  the  department  for  W PA  sponsor- 
ships and  certain  other  activities/39’  From  this  amount  $532,675  was 
expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  for  sponsorship 
contributions  in  cash,  and  additional  contributions  were  made  in  kind. 
In  addition,  a total  of  $537,180  was  expended  by  the  department  solely 
for  the  operation  of  the  WPA  commodity  distribution  project  from  a 
separate  appropriation  under  Chapter  878  of  the  1941  Statutes. 


Operations 


The  department  allocated  sponsorship  contributions  to  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  for  projects  in  northern  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, specified  the  counties  in  which  each  project  was  to  be  operated, 
made  specifications  and  plans  for  the  work,  and  maintained  a certain 


amount  of  supervision  varying  with  the  type  of  project.  Sponsorship 
contributions  of  the  department  were  used  for  materials,  supplies, 
services,  and  rentals  necessary  for  the  employment  of  persons  certified 
as  being  in  need,  while  all  wages  of  these  workers  wrere  paid  by  the 
1 <<h  ial  (7o\ eminent.  1 suallx  counties  in  which  projects  wTere  oper- 
ated conti  ibnted  to  the  project  by  donating  space,  materials  supplies 
services,  or  cash. 

• Thi,p,u.rpose,  "f.  pr°j”,s  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
bocal  Welfare  during  the  year  was  to  give  employment  to  needy 
employable  persons  for  whom  no  other  employment  was  available,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  county  relief  to  these  persons,  and  lo  provide 
essential  commodities  and  services,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those 


Projects  Sponsored 

WPA  projects  may  he  classified  into  four  main  divisions-  til  c< 
st  ruction  projects.  (2)  community  service  nroioet/T-tV 
projects,  and  (4)  training  projects,  fdie  den-n-tment’o-l  ' 
interested  during  the  year  in  community  service  projerts"  IT '"th, 
with  professional,  women's,  and  so-called  white  colla?  job’s  Selv 

<*■>  Other  activities  covered  were  reformiv 

CCC  enrnllees.  Total  expenditures  made  f rom  this  employment  and  selection 

ending  June  30,  1942,  were  $634,771  m appropriation  during  the  fiscal  y 
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projects  sponsored  by  the  department  during  the  year  employed  an 
average  of  more  than  5,500  certified  workers  per  month.  Certified 
employment  by  project  and  month  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

CERTIFIED  EMPLOYMENT  ON  WPA  SERVICE  DIVISION  PROJECTS  SPONSORED  BY  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE,  BY  PROJECT  AND  M0NTH<» 

JULY,  1941-JU  NE,  1942 


Year  and  month* 

Total 

Sewing 

Com- 

modity 

distri- 

bution 

House- 
keeping 
aide  and 
demon- 
stration 

Garden- 

ing 

Shoe  and 
furniture 
repair 

Toy  loan 

Historical 

records 

Total  Northern  and  Southern  California 

Average  July  1,  1941- 

June,  1942 

5,513 

3,472 

1,0S4 

508 

250 

107 

70 

22 

1941 

July 

5,087 

2,921 

1,223 

568 

53 

128 

69 

125 

August  .. 

5,736 

3,540 

1,298 

563 

73 

116 

82 

64 

September 

5,803 

3,598 

1,333 

536 

87 

108 

88 

53 

6,196 

3,924 

1,319 

596 

118 

110 

129 

November,  _ 

6,270 

3,933 

1,312 

5S4 

180 

104 

137 

20 

5,599 

3,441 

1,207 

559 

154 

105 

133 

1942 

5,673 

3,542 

1,091 

558 

260 

113 

109 

5,774 

3,553 

1.036 

531 

450 

113 

91 

5,703 

3,633 

965 

496 

497 

112 

5,352 

3,461 

902 

467 

421 

101 

4,564 

3,054 

725 

308 

380 

97 

4,396 

3,059 

604 

328 

326 

79 

Northern  California 

Average  July,  1941- 

2,676 

2,079 

481 

63 

31 

22 

1941 

July 

2,527 

1,819 

4S7 

53 

43 

125 

2,954 

2,228 

551 

73 

38 

64 

2,995 

2,242 

589 

76 

35 

53 

2,972 

2,283 

593 

63 

33 

2,954 

2,271 

573 

58 

32 

20 

2^424 

1,850 

497 

38 

39 

1942 

2,726 

2,137 

512 

38 

39 

2,735 

2,177 

472 

49 

37 

2’715 

2,144 

458 

85 

28 

2^637 

2,121 

417 

78 

21 

2,383 

1,923 

361 

81 

18 

June 

2j092 

1,747 

267 

64 

14 

Southern  California 

Average  July,  1941- 

2,837 

1,393 

603 

508 

187 

76 

70 

1941 

» 

Jil|y 

2,560 

1,102 

736 

568 

85 

69 

2,782 

1,312 

747 

536 

78 

82 

2i80S 

1,356 

744 

536 

11 

73 

88 

3,224 

1,641 

726 

596 

55 

77 

129 

3,316 

1,662 

739 

5S4 

122 

72 

137 

3,175 

1,591 

710 

559 

116 

66 

133 

1942 

2,947 

1,405 

579 

558 

222 

74 

109 

3,039 

1,376 

564 

531 

401 

76 

91 

2,988 

1,489 

507 

496 

412 

84 

2,715 

1,340 

485 

467 

343 

80 

2,181 

1,131 

364 

308 

299 

79 

2j304 

1,312 

337 

328 

262 

65 

1 Figures  supplied  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
* Employment  count  as  of  last  week  of  month. 
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The  sewing  projects  were  outstanding  in  importance,  having  given 
employment  to"™  average  of  approximately  3,500  persons  pet 'month 
during  the  fiscal  rear.  Production  averaged  about  -00,000  garments 
per  month.  The  sewing  projects  of  northern  t'ahtornia  operated  units 
in  10  counties  and  employed  an  average  of  nearly  2,100  certified  work- 
ers per  month,  while  in  the  south  the  project  was  operated  in  six  coun- 
ties with  a monthly  average  of  1.400  certified  workers  employed  t loth- 
ing  and  miscellaneous  household  articles  produced  were  distributed 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  to  needy  persons  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. 

State  funds  for  the  sewing  project  were  provided  on  the  basis  of 
$17.50  for  each  man-month  of  employment  up  to  a designated  total. 
These  funds  were  used  primarily  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  and 
only  a small  portion  was  used  for  the  payment  of  rent  and  utilities. 
Many  of  the  counties  in  which  the  project  was  operated  made  contribu- 
tions in  rent  and  utilities  and  several  contributed  cash.  Every  effort 
was  made  through  the  installation  of  modern  equipment  and  up-to-date 
methods  of  manufacture  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
garments  within  the  competency  of  the  workers.  While  delegating  the 
actual  buying  of  textiles  to  the  Work  Projects  Administration  in  order 
to  procure  a greater  range  of  materials  and  patterns,  the  department 
determined  what  materials  were  to  be  purchased  and  approved  them  as 
to  pattern  and  quality.  The  department  also  determined  the  styles, 
quantities  and  sizes  of  garments  to  be  made.  These  projects  provided 
employment  to  women  whose  age  averaged  well  over  55  years;  as  an 
employment  medium  for  women  they  were  of  great  value. 

The  Commodity  Distribution  project  ,40)  was  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  articles  produced  on  sewing  projects  and  surplus  foods  and 
other  commodities  made  available  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  to  needy  persons.  An  average  of  1,084  certified  relief 
employees  per  month  assisted  in  this  State-wide  project. 

The  Housekeeping  Aide  and  Demonstration  project  provided  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  housekeeping  and  preparation  of  food,  and  sup- 
plied relief  families  with  trained  housekeepers  to  assist  in  times  of 
emergency.  An  average  of  more  than  500  certified  persons  a month 
were  employed  on  this  project. 

Garden  projects  employed  a monthly  average  of  250  certified 
workers.  These  projects  produced  agricultural  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  persons,  including  undernourished  and  under- 
privileged children  participating  in  the  school  lunch  program. 

Other  projects  sponsored  by  the  department  during  the  year 
included  a shoe  repair  project  operating  units  in  northern  California  • 
a shoe  and  furniture  repair  project  in  southern  California  - and  a tov 
loan  project  in  southern  California  which  repaired  and  lent  tovs  to 
needy  and  underprivileged  children. 

In  addition  to  these  sponsored  projects  the  department  contributed 
funds  toward  the  operation  of  other  projects,  such  as  Historical  Records 
S"rYf-v' the  Compton  Sewer  project,  and  the  Nelson  Road  project. 

the  stamp  plan,  discussed  else  wh'eriTn  thh?rep^'rt,nwas  'a' tupA1  <li,ect  distribution  and 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  p ’ n.is  a \V  PA  project  sponsored  by  the 
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Equalizing-  Sponsorship  Contributions  Among-  Counties 

A method  for  a more  equitable  means  of  distributing  sponsorship 
funds  was  developed  during  the  year.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounts  were  allocated  directly  to  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
for  a certain  project  with  no  specification  as  to  the  amount  to  be  spent 
in  each  county.  Under  the  new  method,  effective  as  of  July  1,  1942, 
inan-months  of  employment  made  possible  by  sponsorship  contributions 
of  the  department  are  allocated  to  the  various  counties  according  to 
their  needs  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  certified  persons  employed 
on  all  service  division  projects. 

SELECTION  OF  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

ENROLLEES 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  became  the  selecting 
agency  for  CCC  junior  enrollees  in  California  on  July  1,  1941.  Opera- 
tions in  this  capacity  were  concluded  as  of  June  30,  1942,  when,  through 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  its  continuation,  the 
national  CCC  program  was  brought  to  an  end. 

During  the  fiscal  year  a total  of  3,021  junior  CCC  enrollees  were 
selected  by  the  department  as  compared  with  8,662  (41)  selected  by  the 
State  Relief  Administration  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number 
of  junior  enrollees  selected  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
decreased  from  more  than  1,200  to  less  than  200  selected  during  the 
closing  quarter.  By  the  end  of  June,  1942,  the  total  number  of  junior 
enrollees  employed  in  CCC  camps  in  California  had  decreased  to  less 
than  500.  These  decreases  are  largely  a reflection  of  the  sharp  rise  in 
employment  opportunities  for  youths  in  private  industry,  particularly 
in  war  production. 

Departmental  Functions 

The  department  was  responsible  for  administering  the  CCC  selec- 
tion program  throughout  the  State  in  accordance  with  policies  and 
specifications  laid  down  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  This 
function  involved  disseminating  information  on  the  program  to  local 
communities,  careful  appraisal  of  applicants,  pre-camp  orientation  of 
enrollees,  guidance  to  enrollees  discharged  from  camps,  and  incidental 
services  such  as  checking  on  AWOL  cases,  verifying  job  offers  and 
securing  information  relative  to  changes  in  allotments. 


Organization 

Operations  of  the  CCC  selection  program  were  directed  by  a State 
Supervisor  of  Selection  responsible  to  an  Administrative  Assistant.  A 
local  CCC  selecting  agency  was  maintained  in  each  county.  In  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Alameda,  the  State  administered  the 
selecting  offices  directly.  In  other  areas  selection  _ was  carried  on 
through  county  welfare  departments  under  the  supervision  of  the  State. 
Local  CCC  staffs  in  the  larger  metropolitan  counties  contained  full- 
time CCC  employees  assigned  for  investigating  purposes  in  addition  to 
the  regular  case  workers  of  the  local  county  agency. 


«i>  Includes  project  assistants. 
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Qualifications  for  Selection 

In  order  to  qualify  for  CCC  enrollment  applicants  were  required 
to  be  unemployed  and  in  need  of  employment,  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  23  years,  citizens,  not  attending:  school,  in  good  physical  condition, 
of  good  character,  willing  to  enroll  for  six  months,  and  unmarried. 
During  this  last  year  of  operation  emphasis  was  placed  first  on  job 
training,  second  on  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  finally  on 
financial  aid. 

Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies 

Close  cooperation  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  with  area, 
district  and  camp  officials  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  technical 
services  supervising  project  assignments,  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  other  agencies  related  to  the  work  of  the  CCC  pro- 
gram. A public  relations  program  entered  into  jointly  by  the  techni- 
cal services,  the  army,  and  selecting  agencies  made  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  program  better  known  to  the  public.  Public  employ- 
ment offices  cooperated  by  referring  to  the  CCC  selecting  agencies 
youths  in  need  of  further  training  and  development  before  being  placed 
in  private  industry  and  by  assisting  in  preselection  tests.  All  CCC 
enrol  lees  were  required  to  have  applications  for  employment  on  file  at 
public  employment  offices. 

Defense  Training 

Training  of  CCC  enrollees  for  employment  in  war  production  was 
the  keynote  of  the  national  program  during  the  year;  hence,  the  depart- 
ment made  particular  effort  to  select  boys  likely  to  become  good  workers 
in  that  field.  Defense  training  courses  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  ot  Education,  and  physical  development  secured 
in  outdoor  work  at  the  camps  gave  enrollees  excellent  preparation  for 
employment  in  war  industries. 

Enrollees  Selected 

Over  66  per  cent  of  the  3,021  enrollees  selected  during  the  year 
were  17  years  of  age,  while  10  per  cent  were  in  the  18-year-old  group. 
This  predominance  of  younger  boys  is  in  contrast  to  the  age  composi- 
tion during  the  depression  years  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  18  years 
was  generally  the  minimum  age  at  which  workers  were  being  hired 
in  wai  industries.  0\er  1 0 pet*  cent  of  the  enrollees  had  never  before 
been  employed. 

Approximately  00  per  eent  of  the  enrollees  had  completed  the 
eighth  grade  of  elementary  school  but  only  0 per  cent  had  completed 
four  years  of  high  school. 

Accomplishments  of  the  CCC  Program  in  California 

July  30,  1042,  marked  the  end  of  more  than  eight  vears  of  suc- 
cessful CCC  operations  in  California.  From  April,  1033'.  to  June  30, 
1042.  this  program  gave  employment  to  an  estimated  120  063  California 
enrollees.  Including  nonenrolled  personnel  and  enrollees  from  other 
States,  more  than  166,000  men  were  employed  in  California  under  this 
program. 
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The  War  Department,  which  was  responsible  for  administering  the 
camp  program,  amply  provided  for  the  physical  needs  and  development 
of  these  enrollees.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  other  agencies,  they  were  given  basic  education  and 
training  to  fit  them  into  private  industry.  Under  the  technical  super- 
vision of  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  conservation  program 
of  inestimable  value.  Highlights  of  their  accomplishments  include 
the  building  of  more  than  10,000  miles  of  truck  trails  or  minor  roads, 
the  laying  of  9,000  miles  of  telephone  lines,  the  erecting  of  300  lookout 
towers  and  houses,  more  than  a million  man-days  in  fire  prevention 
work,  and  more  than  a million  man-days  in  fighting  forest  fires.  Under 
the  reforestation  program  more  than  30,700,000  trees  were  planted. 
Other  important  work  included  tree  and  plant  disease  and  insect  pest 
control  covering  more  than  800,000  acres,  and  rodent  and  predatory 
animal  control  covering  1,600,000  acres.  Obligations  incurred  by  the 
CCC  for  the  program  in  California  totaled  more  than  $150,000,000 
during  the  eight  and  one-half  years  of  its  life. 


OTHER  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


BOARDING  HOMES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


Boarding  Homes 


The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  responsible  for  the 
licensing  of  boarding  homes  and  institutions  for  children  and  aged 
persons,  day  nurseries,  child-placing  agencies,  and  maternity  homes. 

As  authorized  by  law  the  department  has  delegated  its  licensing 
and  or  inspection  powers  relative  to  boarding  homes  in  certain  areas  of 
the  State  to  local  agencies.  These  local  agencies  fall  into  two  main 
categories:  inspection  agencies  and  accredited  agencies.  The  former 
make  the  inspections  preliminary  to  licensing  while  the  actual  issuance 
of  licenses  rests  with  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The 
accredited  agencies  undertake  both  inspections  and  licensing  and  are 
themselves  licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  on  an 
annual  basis. 


For  a number  of  years  the  department  has  been  working  toward 
the  goal  of  making  such  delegation  as  nearly  State-wide  as  possible  on 
the  premises  that  local  community  agencies  are  in  a better  position  than 
a State  agency  to  maintain  the  necessarily  intimate  and  continuous 
contacts  with  boarding  home  “cases,”  and  that  to  the  extent  the  State 
agency  is  freed  of  localized  responsibilities  it  can  better  devote  its 
efforts  to  its  supervisory,  consultative,  and  coordinating  responsibilities 
over  the  entire  field. 


During  the  1941  legislative  session  the  department  made  certain 
recommendations  which  were  incorporated  in  Assembly  Bills  973  and 
•*74.  1 hese  bills  provided  for  State  subvention  of  the  county  programs 

for  inspection  and  licensing  of  children’s  boarding  homes  and  also 
clarified  the  question  of  the  counties’  right  to  accept  such  responsibil- 
ity. As  these  bills  were  not  enacted  into  law,  the  decentralization  of 
responsibility  for  licensing  of  boarding  homes  has  occurred  largely  at 
county  expense. 


. At  en(1  the  previous  biennium  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  was  directly  responsible  for  both  inspection  and  licens- 
iner  of  boardinfr  homes  in  41  counties.'"'  While  delegation  had  been 
tull\  effected  in  all  but  Ifi  counties  prior  to  December.  1941,  the 
increased  duties  laid  upon  the  department  by  the  war  emergency 
impeded  the  Social  Welfare  Board  to  pass  a resolution  at  its  January, 
U4_.  meeting  calling  upon  the  remaining  counties  to  assume  responsi- 
bility tor  the  inspection  and  or  licensing  programs  in  their  respective 
areas  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  By  June  30,  1942,  the  number  of 
eountles  m whlch  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  was  directly 

f«>  Thirtv-eieht  counties  and  portions  of  Alameda  „ 

^children.  ^ : 34  CO"ntl'‘"  aScJS  anT&a^en^^ties 


(48) 
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responsible  for  inspections  had  been  reduced  to  eiglit(  43  > with  definite 
plans  under  way  for  delegation  in  four  additional  areas. (41) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  status  of  the  various  licensing 
areas  as  of  June  30,  1942,  and  changes  of  status  during  the  biennium: 


INSPECTION  AGENCY 


Boarding  Homes  for  Children 


Alameda  . 

Humboldt 

Santa  Cruz  (a) 

Albany 

Lake  <a) 

Sierra  <a) 

Piedmont 

Lassen  <a> 

Siskiyou  <a> 

South  Alameda  County 

Mariposa  (a> 

Stanislaus 

Amador  <a) 

Modoc  <a) 

Sutter  (a) 

Calaveras  <a) 

Monterey 

Tehama  <a) 

Colusa  <a> 

Nevada  <a) 

Trinity  <a> 

1 >el  Norte  <a) 

Plumas  <a> 

Tuolumne  <a> 

El  Dorado  (a) 

San  Benito 

Ventura  (a> 

Fresno 

Santa  Barbara 

Yuba  <a) 

Glenn  (a> 

Boarding  Homes  for  Aged 

Amador  <a) 

Mariposa  (a) 

Siskiyou  <a) 

Calaveras  <a> 

Modoc  <a) 

Stanislaus 

Colusa  (a) 

Monterey 

Sutter  <a> 

Del  Norte  <a> 

Nevada  <a) 

Tehama  <a> 

El  Dorado  (a) 

Plumas  <a> 

Trinity  (a> 

Fresno 

San  Benito  (a) 

Tuolumne  <a> 

Glenn  (a> 

Santa  Barbara 

Ventura  <a) 

Humboldt 

Santa  Cruz  (a) 

Yuba  <a> 

Lake  <a> 

Sierra  (a) 

Lassen  <a> 

<»>  Formerly  SDSW  ; transferred  since  June  30,  1940. 


ACCREDITED  AGENCY 


Boarding  Homes  for  Children 

Alameda 
Berkeley 
Oakland 
Alameda 
Contra  Costa  <a) 

Imperial <b) 

Inyo  <b) 

Kem  <b> 

Kings  <b> 


Los  Angeles 

Outside  city  limits 
Madera 
Marin  (a> 

Merced 
Mono  <a> 

Napa  (a> 

Orange 

Riverside 


Sacramento 

Inside  city  limits 
San  Bernardino 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Joaquin 
San  Luis  Obispo  <b> 
San  Mateo 
Santa  Clara 
Solano  <b) 


Boarding  Homes  for  Aged 

Alameda 
Oakland 
Alameda 
Contra  Costa  <a) 

Imperial <b) 

Inyo  <b> 

Kern  <b) 

Kings  (b) 

Los  Angeles 

Outside  city  limits 

(«)  Formerly  SDSW  ; transferred  June  30 

<i»  Formerly  Inspection  Agency  , transier 


Madera 
Marin  (a) 

Merced  <a> 

Mono  <a) 

Napa  <a> 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Inside  city  limits 


San  Bernardino 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Mateo 
Santa  Clara 
Solano  <b) 


1940. 


Wsix  counties  and  portions  of  Alantsda  and  Los  Angeles  counties  to,  used  ; »ve 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


Hoarding  Homes  for  Children 


Alpine 

Mendocino  <d> 

Shasta  <d) 

Hutte 

Placer 

Sonoma  <c> 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento 

Tulare 

Inside  city  limits 

Outside  city  limits 

Yolo 

Hoarding  Homes  for  Aged 

Alameda 

Butte 

San  Joaquin 

Albany 

lx>s  Angeles 

Shasta  <d) 

Berkeley 

Inside  city  limits  <r) 

Sonoma  (r) 

Piedmont 

Mendocino  <d> 

Tulare 

So.  Alameda  County 

Placer 

Yolo 

Alpine 

Sacramento 

<r>  Became  Accredited 

Outside  city  limits 
Agency  area  on  July  1,  1942. 

<d>  Became  Inspection  Agency  area  on  July  1,  1942. 

The  number  of  children’s  and  aped  boarding  homes  licensed 
directly  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  by  accredited 
agencies  as  of  June  30,  1940,  and  June  30,  1942,  was  as  follows: 

June  SO,  June  SO, 

Boarding  Homes  for  Children  19  1912 

Licensed  by  SDSW  on  basis  of  its  own  investigation  or  report  of 

inspection  agencies 1,662  1.356 

Licensed  by  accredited  agencies  and  some  child-placing  agencies  3,925  3,934 

Total  5,587  5.340 

Boarding  Homes  for  Aged 

Licensed  by  SDSW  on  the  basis  of  its  investigation  or  report  of 

inspection  agencies 4^2  r)Sp 

Licensed  by  accredited  agencies -J  qqq  j ^ 

— 1,558  1.088 

T"'-il  Hoarding  Homes o*>x 

There  has  been  an  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  “commer- 
cial homes  tor  the  aged,  a trend  already  observed  in  the  previous 
nenmum.  An  important  factor  making  for  this  trend  has  been  the 
. teady  mcrea.se  in  the  number  of  aged  persons  needing  such  care  who 
are  in  a position  to  pay  moderate  charges  because  of  their  Old  Age 
Security  grants,  and  who,  in  many  cases,  have  been  discharged  from 
public  custodial  institutions  for  this  reason  " r 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  discontinued  insnee 
tion  of  boarding  homes  for  mentally  defective  children  •>  fm  ,o  u 
toforo  undertaken  by  agreement  with  the  State  nepartmenfnf 

agency. (<8>  T"iS  h ££ 

children,  and  certain  day  care 

'**’  l.e..  operated  for  profit. 

for  inspection”  of  such  hom^sPa TIP s 'reo u I remen  t 'wan Tp3  ?b,iped  hV  law  to  charge  a fee 
lature  at  Its  1 session.  requirement  was  eliminated  by  action  of  the  Legis- 
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schools.  The  question  of  what  public  agency  has  jurisdiction  over 
these(47>  requires  early  clarification  if  adequate  protection  is  to  be 
afforded  substantial  numbers  of  mothers  and  children  receiving  care 
in  such  places. 

Day  Care  Services 

With  the  expansion  of  war  industry  employment,  the  need  for  day 
care  facilities  for  children  of  working  mothers  has  increased  tremen- 
dously in  certain  areas  of  the  State.  This  need  is  being  met  by  board- 
ing homes  offering  day  care  to  limited  numbers  (6  or  less)  of  children, 
by  community  sponsored  day  nurseries,  by  nursery  schools,  and  by 
‘ ‘ commercial  ’ ' day  nurseries  operated  for  profit.  The  older  estab- 
lished “benevolent”  day  nurseries  had  for  the  most  part  been  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity  even  before  the  present  emergency  conditions 
developed. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  cooperated  with  local 
communities  as  well  as  national  and  State-wide  agencies  in  their  efforts 
to  cope  with  this  problem  by  offering  consultative  and  survey  assist- 
ance and  by  developing  and  promulgating  standards*485  for  the  various 
types  of  da.v  care  services.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  day  care  facilities  as  an  integral  part  of  community 
planning  for  family  and  child  welfare  under  wartime  conditions. 

As  of  June  30,  1942,  there  were  25  “benevolent”  day  nurseries 
licensed  by  the  department  and  applications  pending  for  five  others. 
Since  the  “commercial”  day  nurseries  are  an  entirely  new  develop- 
ment, only  one  had  been  licensed  as  of  June  30,  1942,  and  applications 
were  pending  for  17  others. 


Institutions  for  Children 


During  the  past  biennium  the  department  has  greatly  extended  the 
range  of  its  community  contracts  in  the  children’s  institutions  field. 
Tn  addition  to  making  social  and  financial  studies  preliminary  to  licens- 
ing children’s  institutions,  it  has  given  consultative  assistance  in  other 
surveys  of  institutions  and  community  facilities  for  child  care  that  have 
in  a number  of  instances  resulted  in  reorientations  as  to  institutional 
purposes  and  community  needs.  The  department  also  developed  and 
widely  circulated  a set  of  standards*495  for  the  operation  of  children’s 
institutions. 

Three  institutions  for  Japanese  children  were  closed  or  converted 
to  other  uses  and  their  inmates  removed  to  assembly  centers  as  the 
result  of  the  Army’s  evacuation  orders. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  programs  of,  and  persons  served  by,  10 
maternity  homes  caring  for  unmarried  mothers  and  then  infants  was 
undertaken  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  with  the  coop- 
eration of  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
homes  and  of  other  interested  persons.  Important  products  of  this 


iJTAn  Attorney  General’s  opinion,  dated  August  17,  1942,  rules  that  the  “parent- 
and-child^  homes  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
and  standards  have  been  issued  for  this  type  of  home 

(48)  Minimum  Requirements  for  Day  Care  for  Children  m Private  Homes,  January 
21,  1942,  also  Standards  for  Day  Nurseries  in  California,  July  24.  1941 

Standards  for  Children's  Institutions  in  California,  July  30,  1.4  0. 
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study,  which  was  directed  by  a consultant  of  tlie  ( hild  W elfare  Serv- 
ices staff,  were  tlie  formulation  and  issuance  of  standards ( 50 ' for 
maternity  homes  and  some  rather  thorough  self-examinations  on  the 
part  of  the  homes  participating.  The  study  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  which  is  continuing  to  work  in  this  field. 

As  of  June  30,  1042,  there  were  74  children’s  institutions  and  nine 
maternity  homes  licensed  by  the  department. 

Institutions  for  Aged 

As  in  the  case  of  hoarding  homes  for  aged  there  lias  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  “commercial’’  institutions  for  aged  for  the 
same  reasons  and  with  similar  implications  of  doubtful  jurisdiction. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  been  responsible  since 
October,  1939,  for  supervision  of  reserve  funds  and  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates of  authority  for  institutions  offering  care  for  the  aged  on  a life- 
care  contract  basis.  An  important  function  in  this  connection  is  the 
determination  that  proper  trust  agreements  have  been  filed  by  such 
homes.(M)  A total  of  19  certificates  of  authority  were  issued  during 
the  biennium. 

Financial  studies  for  determining  per  capita  costs  and  financial 
solvency  were  made  of  34<s->  institutions  for  aged  since  June  30,  1940. 

As  of  June  30,  1942,  there  were  56  licensed  institutions  for  aged. 

Other  Developments 

The  department  has  been  obliged  to  undertake  a number  of  other 
tasks  in  the  boarding  home  and  institution  field  that  stem  directly  from 
the  war  emergency.  In  the  Fall  of  1940  it  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  Care  oi  European  Children  in  finding  foster 
homes  for  approximately  500  refugee  English  children.  More  recently 
it  has  assisted  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  setting  up  and  main- 
taining a central  tile  of  homes  having  emergency  authorizations  to  house 
children  who  might  be  evacuated  from  coastal  areas  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attark.  The  department  has  also  canvassed  the  institutions  for 
fluid ren  and  aged  regarding  their  preparations  and  precautions  for 
such  eventualities.  The  results  of  this  survey  along  with  certain  recom- 
mendations have  been  disseminated  among  tiie  institutions. 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

„ r*'?  Deparmieut  of  Socid  Welfare  in  contractual  agreement 

i'Ii  the  nited  Males  ( hildren  s Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  is 
enabled  to  develop  county  and  State-wide  services  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  ot  adequate  methods  of  community  child  welfare 
organization  m areas  predominantly  rural  and  other  areas  of  special 

possible  for ^th^C'hif/w  l"f!'reeSe'lt-*  p,8n>  annual|y  revised,  makes  it 
possihle  for  the  lnld  Welfare  Services  Division  (1)  to  offer  regular 

consultant  aemee  to  counties  which  have  contracted  for  tTe  employ- 

»».  *«'«"•«*  »«—  /«•  ln  CaWornla,  March 

mem,  ^nS!«"i-li*aT2aUr'^ffi«A01tnV,te“  '"'d  lru,t  »sree- 

Opinions  dated  December  24,  1041  * 1 y c1ar1fick<l  by  two  Attornev  General’s 

- Thirty-seven  audit.  were  made  ; 3 In.tllutloa,  had  2 audlt,  rach. 
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ment  of  Child  Welfare  Services  workers  locally  and  (2)  to  be  available, 
upon  request,  for  consultant  service  to  other  counties,  to  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  and  to  local  and  National  organizations  identified 
with  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  field  of  child  welfare. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1942,  nine  counties  had  agreements  with  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  to  employ  Child  Welfare  Services 
workers ; two  had  contracts  for  two  workers.  Under  these  agreements, 
part  of  the  salaries  of  Child  Welfare  Services  workers  are  reimbursed 
by  the  State  from  Federal  funds;  the  contracting  counties  pay  the  rest 
of  such  salaries  and  in  addition  provide  office  space,  stenographic 
services  and  transportation. 

The  strengthening  and  extending  of  resources  for  child  welfare, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  of  the  State,  have  been  the  objectives  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Services  program  since  its  inception  in  1936,  when  Cali- 
fornia ’s  plan  was  first  approved  for  the  use  of  funds  available  from  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Child  Welfare  Services  section  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  war 
and  the  resulting  emergence  of  California  as  a strategic  war  industry 
and  military  area,  the  tasks  of  those  concerned  with  child  welfare 
became  more  complex.  This  came  about  not  only  because  the  mounting 
tempo  of  industrial  and  military  activity  meant  increasing  problems  of 
child  care,  but  also  because  the  awakening  National  consciousness  of 
danger  from  without  brought  an  increased  recognition  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  welfare  of  children.  Thus,  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Services  staff,  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  biennium,  was  focused  upon  ways  and  means  of  extending  the 
specialized  services  of  the  program  not  only  to  rural  areas,  but  also  to 
areas  of  special  need  resulting  from  wartime  conditions,  and  to  State- 
wide problems  of  child  welfare. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Child  Welfare  Services  program  in  Cali- 
fornia has  emphasized  the  psychiatric  aspects  of  child  welfare.  By  this 
means,  children  in  rural  areas,  and  in  areas  of  special  need  under  war- 
time conditions,  are  given  a specialized  service  in  which  their  emotional 
needs  are  professionally  evaluated  regardless  of  the  type  of  child  wel- 
fare problem  presented.  The  methods  employed  are  variable,  consisting 
of  personal  interviews,  committee  action,  addresses  before  profes- 
sional or  lay  groups,  staff  conferences  and  institute  forums. 

During  the  biennium,  the  Child  Welfare  Services  Division  coop- 
erated with  the  Boarding  Homes  Division  in  a study  of  the  care  of 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  children  and  in  preparing  a set  of 
standards  for  departmental  use  in  reference  to  maternity  home  care; 
contributed  to  the  policies  and  procedures  established  for  day  nurseries, 
and  kindred  custodial  and  training  centers  for  the  children  of  women 
emplo.ved  in  industry ; conducted  conferences  with  employment  counsel- 
lors regarding  adolescents’  problems  aggravated  by  parental  concern 
and  family  disruptions  brought  on  by  the  war;  and  initiated  depart- 
mental participation  with  the  Sacramento  Indian  Agency  regarding 
Indian  child  welfare.  In  cooperation  with  military  auspices  and  the 
Civilian  Defense  authorities,  the  division  assisted  in  State-wide  plans 
for  child  protection  and  evacuation  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack. 
Institutes  for  foster  parents  and  boarding  mothers  were  conducted  and 
discussion  groups  held  for  the  school,  health,  or  welfare  departments 
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of  34  counties.  Although  consultations  on  individual  cases  were 
restricted  because  of  limitations  in  follow-up  facilities,  five  county  pro- 
bation departments  regularly  received  routine  assistance  of  a consulta- 
tive nature.  The  care  and  follow-up  of  children  receiving  institutional 
custody  under  the  Aid  to  Needy  Children  program  was  evaluated  for 
a selected  group  of  cases  referred  by  counties  having  Child  Welfare 
Services  workers.  Consultant  service  was  provided  the  Division  of 
Boarding  Homes  and  Institutions  in  development  of  plans  for  the  pro- 
tection and  supervision  of  children  affected  by  the  war  emergency. 


TABLE  1 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES:  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  SERVICE,  CLASSIFIED  BY  LIVING 
ARRANGEMENT  ON  LAST  DAY  OF  MONTH,  JULY  1,  1940-JUNE  30,  1942 


Y 


July 

August  . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
Septeiul>er 
( Mate 
November. 
December. 


January.. 
February . 
Mart-h. 
April 
May . 
June.. 


ear  and  month 


1940 


1941 


1942 


Total 

children 


753 

744 

759 

841 

833 

707 


712 

736 

754 

741) 

704 

723 

407 

477 

500 

027 

040 

743 


790 

820 

800 

770 

710 

714 


In  home 
of  child's 
pareut 


5(21 

547 

558 

013 

599 

520 


490 

520 

544 

535 

508 

525 

333 

331 

333 

391 

399 

494 


513 

.539 

574 

513 

471 

475 


In  home 
of  child’s 
relatives 

In  foster 
home 

In  insti- 
tution 

Other 

47 

117 

15 

11 

51 

118 

17 

13 

54 

IIS 

14 

15 

59 

134 

15 

20 

58 

136 

21 

19 

88 

148 

18 

13 

83 

133 

19 

1 

88 

126 

15 

6 

87 

121 

20 

2 

(23 

124 

19 

2 

81 

116 

17 

2 

83 

115 

19 

1 

42 

78 

12 

2 

39 

88 

17 

2 

47 

96 

23 

1 

61 

156 

17 

2 

59 

154 

32 

2 

56 

158 

32 

3 

65 

171 

39 

2 

76 

170 

39 

2 

73 

170 

43 

6 

48 

173 

31 

5 

44 

162 

35 

4 

38 

164 

30 

7 

Tables  1 and  2 show  monthly  data  on  the  number  of  children 
receiving  services  under  the  programs  operating  in  the  nine  counties 
having  agreements  with  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  for 
employment  of  ( hild  Welfare  Services  workers.  From  Table  1 it  is 
apparent  that  there  was  increasing  emphasis  on  service  provided  to 
children  in  foster  homes  and  institutions  toward  the  end  of  the  bien- 
nium and  decreasing  emphasis  on  service  provided  to  children  in  their 
own  homes;  in  June,  1942,  the  number  of  children  given  service 

h!  niv'ior'i.  n ,rS,i,UK'mS  was  near|y  47  per  «nt  greater  than 
m July  1940,  while  the  number  given  service  in  homes  of  their  parents 

ami  relatives  was  lb  per  cent  lower.  Table  2 is  a resume  of  the  public 
assistance  status  of  the  families  of  those  children  who  were  living  with 
their  parents  and  relatives  Here  the  general  decrease  in  public  assist- 
ance case  loads  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  biennium 
the  number  of  children  whose  families  were  receiving  no  public  ass  ™ 
ance  was  somewhat  higher,  and  the  number  whose  families  were  recpL 
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ents  of  some  t3rpe  of  aid  was  considerably  lower  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period. 

The  nine  counties  which  had  agreements  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
biennium  for  employment  of  Child  Welfare  Services  workers  were : 

Del  Norte  San  Luis  Obispo  Sutter 

Humboldt  Shasta  Yolo 

Merced  Solano  Yuba 


Counties 


formerly  having  agreements  were : 


Kern 

Mendocino 


San  Mateo 
Riverside 


San  Diego 


TABLE  2 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES:  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  SERVICE  IN  HOMES  OF  PARENTS  OR  RELATIVES 
BY  TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE  GRANTED  TO  FAMILY,  JULY  1,  1940-JUNE  30,  1942 


In  families  receiving 

Year  and  month 

Total 

children 

In  families 
receiving  no 
assistance 

General 

relief2 

Aid  to 
needy 
children 

Other  cate- 
gorical 
aids2 

Aid  through 
Federal 
Work 
Program 
or  F.S.A.* 

Julv  

1940 

010 

77 

130 

377 

25 

62 

598 

92 

122 

361 

26 

69 

012 

86 

149 

354 

27 

80 

672 

101 

161 

417 

28 

50 

657 

131 

143 

428 

31 

50 

588 

98 

145 

356 

29 

82 

1941 

559 

76 

144 

337 

24 

35 

588 

77 

157 

358 

24 

33 

611 

90 

179 

339 

25 

39 

598 

81 

1S3 

334 

25 

44 

569 

82 

185 

328 

21 

16 

588 

91 

164 

343 

21 

16 

376 

42 

82 

255 

7 

0 

370 

43 

77 

250 

7 

0 

380 

54 

82 

202 

48 

0 

452 

56 

92 

310 

4 

0 

0 

45S 

58 

79 

324 

5 

550 

73 

122 

363 

5 

0 

1942 

578 

62 

135 

390 

423 

436 

376 

329 

322 

5 

0 

615 

64 

124 

5 

6 

3 

10 

647 

S6 

113 

561 

82 

101 

5 

515 

95 

87 

4 

1 

513 

104 

94 

4 

1 Count  on  last  day  of  month.  . . ..  , , N 

t Includes  general  relief  and  veterans’  relief  programs  (excluding  veterans  pensions), 
i Old  age  security,  aid  to  needy  blind  and  aid  to  partially  self-supporting  blind  residents. 
« Excluding  loans  received  under  the  F.S.A.  program. 


ADOPTIONS 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  two  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  adoptions:  (1)  the  licensing  and  supervision  of  agencies 
placing  children  for  adoption,  and  (2)  the  making  of  ^investigations 
and  recommendations  to  the  courts  regarding  so-called  independent 

adoptions. (53) 
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Two  private  agencies  are  licensed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  to  place  children  for  adoption.  They  are  the  Children’s 
Home  Society  of  California  and  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  Central 
Committee  on  Homeless  Children.  These  agencies  accept  children  for 
placement,  put  them  under  observation  in  boarding  homes  or  institu- 
tions for  a time  and  then  find  foster  homes  for  them  suited  to  their 
particular  needs.  At  the  end  of  a year’s  probationary  period,  the 
foster  parents  may  tile  a petition  for  the  adoption  of  the  child. 

In  “independent”  adoptions,  a child  is  placed  by  his  parents  or 
other  relatives  in  a prospective  foster  home.  When  the  adoption  peti- 
tion is  filed,  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  notified  and  its 
agents  proceed  to  investigate  the  child’s  traits  and  background  and  the 
suitability  of  the  foster  home,  after  which  an  appropriate  recommenda- 
tion is  made  to  the  court. 

The  department’s  dual  functions  in  licensing  adoption  agencies 
and  in  reporting  to  the  courts  in  cases  of  “independent”  adoptions 
provide  a means  of  protecting  the  best  interests  of  the  children  involved, 
the  natural  parents,  and  the  adoptive  parents,  by  enforcing  good  stand- 
ards of  adoption  practices.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  when  com- 
plete social  investigations  are  not  required,  bad  placements  frequently 
occur.  Not  only  should  every  precaution  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
Irinily  wishing  to  adopt  a child  can  give  it  the  proper  care  and  training 
and  develop  the  affectional  relationships  of  normal  family  life,  but  the 
adoptive  parents  should  have  every  possible  assurance  that  the  child  is 
capable  ol  normal  physical  and  mental  development  and  that  it  will 
fit  into  the  family  situation.  The  rights  of  the  natural  parents  also 
must  be  safeguarded.  Hasty  decisions  to  consent  to  adoption  should 
be  subject  to  sober  review  and  efforts  made  to  have  the  parents  deter- 
mine whether  adoption  is,  in  fact,  the  best  solution  of  their  problem 

During  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1042,  4,204  petitions  for 
adoption  were  filed  in  California.  Of  the  total,  1,372  were  step-parent 
cases  which  were  investigated  by  county  probation  officers,  1,341  were 
handled  by  the  two  licensed  private  agencies,  and  1,491  were  snbiect 
to  investigation  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  ’ 

The  monthly  trends  in  number  of  adoption  petitions  received  in 

n oKrS  JTiv  Vi  Cases  sub,ject  to.  instigation  by  the  State  Depart- 
iii  nt  of  Social  Welfare  are  shown  m the  accompanying  table.(54)  It 

;nlbcnot,d  ironi  this  table,  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  both 
• 1 0 adoption  cases  developed  during  the  latter  part  of  1941  This 

was  particularly  evident  in  the  number  of  eases  received  hv 
I>.  partment  of  Social  Welfare  in  the  month  of  December.  The  increase 
seems  to  have  been  due  part  to  the  desire  of  foster  parents  to  estab 
hsh  real  evidence  of  the  children’s  status,  in  view  of  the  requirements 
for  birth  certificates  or  substitute  documents  for  employment  fn  war 
industries  and  government  work.  In  addition  mam  stepfathers  and 
foster  fathers  sought  to  complete  adoptions  before  enterin-  the  ?rmid 
services  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  stepchildren  or  foster  children 
The  rise  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  “independent”  adoptions  oveLthe 
preceding  biennium  so  taxed  the  limited  staff  of  the  . 

that  it  was  necessary  to  add  two  persons  on  a loan  Lsis  P 1S10” 

,M>  Little  change  occurred  In  the  monthly  data  on  , 

agency  cases.  y a,ua  on  Petitions  filed  in  the  placement 
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ADOPTION  PETITIONS  FILED  IN  STEP-PARENT  CASES  AND  CASES  SUBJECT  TO  INVESTIGATION 
BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE,  BY  MONTH 
JULY,  1940-JU  NE,  1942 


Year  and  Month 

Total  for  biennium 

Total  July,  1940-June,  1941 

1940 

July 

August  

September 

October 

November 

December 

1941 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May 

June  


Step-parent  Cases 
( Investigated  by 
County  Probation 
Officers) 

1,372 

512 


32 
60 
36 
50 
39 

33 


41 
45 
44 

42 
52 
38 


Cases  Subject  to 
Investigation 
by 

SDSW 

1,491 

618 


42 

51 

53 

58 

47 

35 


58 

40 

57 
56 
63 

58 


Total  July,  1941-June,  1942 860 

July 49 

August 54 

September 55 

October 60 

November 60 

December  70 


873 

54 

58 

56 

67 

48 

82 


1942 


January  93  80 

February  83  73 

March  72  84 

April  77  96 

May 81  91 

June 106  84 


5—19514 
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TABLE  1 

PETITIONS  FILED  FOR  ADOPTION  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  AGENCY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
INVESTIGATION  AND  COUNTY  OF  FILING,  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING 
JUNE  30.  1941.  AND  JUNE  30.  1942 


County 

War  ending  June  30,  1941 

Total 

Step- 

parent 

[|1V( 

tigated 
by  pro- 
bation 
officers) 

Agency  cases 

All  other 
t Inves- 
tigated 

SDSW*) 

NSND1 

CIIS" 

All  counties  . 

1,792 

512 

210 

452 

618 

Alameda 

113 

31 

18 

27 

39 

Atpiue  

2 

1 

1 

Amador  

Butte  

10 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Calaveras 

Colusa  

1 

1 

Contra  Costa 

26 

5 

3 

8 

10 

Del  Norte 

1 

1 

1 

El  Dorado 

1 

Fresno 

38 

8 

7 

8 

15 

Glenn..  

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Humboldt  .- . . 

3 

3 

Imperial 

11 

1 

5 

K 

Inyo 

Kern 

43 

7 

3 

17 

16 

Kings. 

8 

3 

3 

2 

Lake 

1 

i 

Lassen . . 

1 

1 

Los  Angeles  . 

829 

245 

59 

247 

278 

Madera 

1 

Marin 

16 

12 

Mariposa . . . . 

Mendocino 

4 

1 

3 

Merced.  

6 

2 

4 

Modoc  _ 

Mono...  ..  . 

Monterey..  ...... 

2 

6 

i 

Napa  . 

5 

2 

1 

Nevada...  ..... 

2 

2 

Orange . . 

33 

7 

4 

16 

6 

Placer 

3 

1 

Plumas 

1 

1 

Riverside  . 

36 

10 

1 

13 

12 

Sacramento.. 

42 

» 

10 

4 

IP 

San  Benito .... 

1 

1 

San  Bernardino 

26 

12 

1 

2 

1 1 

San  Diego. 

136 

57 

1 

41 

37 

San  Francisco  . 

141 

62 

24 

14 

41 

San  Joaquin . . . 

19 

2 

4 

3 

10 

San  Luis  Obispo 

6 

3 

2 

San  Mateo. . . .. 

34 

8 

24 

7 

15 

Santa  Barbara  . 

14 

2 

2 

6 

4 

Santa  (Tara 

36 

8 

7 

9 

12 

Santa  Crus 

13 

2 

4 

1 

6 

Shasta.. 

9 

2 

2 

Sierra.  . . 

Siskiyou.. 

12 

i 

3 

3 

,5 

Solano 

8 

1 

2 

Sonoma 

10 

4 

3 

3 

Stanislaus. 

15 

1 

3 

2 

9 

Sutter 

Tehama. 

2 

1 

1 

Trinity 

1 

Tulare . . 

16 

4 

1 

3 

Tuolumne 

3 

1 

Ventura. 

14 

2 

1 

5 

6 

Yolo 

1 

Yuba... 

2 

1 

i 

JJSND^NaUw  Song  and  Native  Daughters  Central  Committee. 
( Hr-  =(  hildren  s Home  Society  of  California 
SDSW  —State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 


Year  ending  June  30,  1942 


Step- 

parent 

(Inves- 

Agency  cases 

All  other 
(Inves- 

Total 

tigated 

tigated 

by  pro- 

by 

batiou 

officers] 

NSND' 

CHS’ 

SDSW*) 

2,412 

860 

190 

489 

873 

188 

65 

26 

25 

72 

1 

1 

s 

9 

1 

46 

10 

6 

13 

17 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

20 

43 

8 

5 

10 

4 

1 

3 

24 

4 

7 

13 

2 

7 

5 

4 

2 

2 

51 

13 

3 

18 

17 

9 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

i 

380 

1,096 

402 

57 

257 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

4 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

9 

5 

4 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

34 

12 

4 

6 

12 

5 

3 

1 

1 

55 

19 

2 

20 

14 

6 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

41 

13 

1 

12 

15 

45 

16 

6 

3 

20 

57 

17 

2 

20 

18 

149 

79 

24 

46 

68 

197 

84 

29 

16 

35 

9 

1 

8 

17 

11 

2 

1 

3 

5 

43 

15 

8 

6 

14 

21 

6 

2 

5 

8 

51 

13 

6 

5 

27 

10 

3 

4 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

20 

10 

3 

y 

18 

7 

2 

3 

6 

15 

3 

3 

9 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

21 

1 

7 

1 

1 

7 

6 

25 

7 

2 

9 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

i 

i 
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TABLE  2 


ADOPTION  PETITIONS  INVESTIGATED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE  CLASSIFIED  BY 
RECOMMENDATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  AND  BY  COUNTIES,  FISCAL  YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942 


County 


All  counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa- 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn... 

Humboldt 

Imperial 


Year  ending  June  30,  1941 


Total 


571 


40 


Adop- 

tion 

recom- 

mended 


304 


18 


Peti- 

tion 

dis- 

missed 


Denial 

recom- 

mended 


22 


43 


10 


Peti- 

tion 

re- 

moved 

from 

calen- 

dar 


202 


10 


Year  ending  June  30,  1942 


Total 


Adop- 

tion 

recom- 

mended 


756 


50 


450 


30 


Peti- 

tion 

dis- 

missed 


Denial 

recom- 

mended 


26 


41 


Peti- 

tion 

re- 

moved 

from 

calen- 

dar 


239 


12 

"3 

4 


Inyo. 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara.. 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

TYinity --- 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


13 


269 

1 


157 

1 


103 

2 


334 

1 

5 

4 

2 


197 

1 

3 

"2 

2 


10 

13 

1 

10 

28 

37 

6 


12 

3 

10 

6 

5 


10 

1 

5 

14 
18 

"Is' 

36 

58 

15 

4 

16 
9 

18 

5 
4 


7 
1 
3 

8 

13 

14 
19 
35 

8 

3 

8 

5 

11 

2 

1 


125 

”2 


1 

5 

5 

"3 

15 

15 

3 
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COUNTY  AID  TO  THE  INDIGENT  SICK 


The  principle  that  the  health  needs  of  the  people  are  an  essential 
phase  of  the  public  welfare  is  one  which  has  been  highlighted,  by  the 
exigencies  of  a Nation  at  war.  Tt  is  axiomatic  that  the  demands  of  war 
require  the  utmost  in  physical  stamina  among  civilians  as  well  as  mili- 
tary personnel,  in  order  to  carry  the  Nation  through  to  a successful 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

It  is  also  axiomatic  that  even  in  times  of  peak  employment  there 
are  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  adequate  medical  attention  ; yet  the 
health  needs  of  these  people  are  no  less  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  tin*  public  welfare  than  are  the  health  needs  of  others  who  are  more 
fortunate. 

In  the  early  days  of  California,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  only 
the  helpless  aged,  widows  and  children  were  considered  proper 
recipients  of  public  aid.  With  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern 
social  and  economic  conditions,  however,  there  developed  large  groups 
of  unemployed  and  persons  earning  low  incomes,  who  were  forced  to 
depend  11)1011  medical  services  supported  by  public  funds.  The  exten- 
sion of  tax-supported  service  to  the  sick  of  such  groups  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  public  welfare  and  a legitimate  object  for 
the  exercise  of  the  police  power  established  by  the  State  Constitution. 

This  thesis  was  supported  in  the  judgment  rendered  hv  the  Fourth 
District  Court  of  Appeals,  11  Cal.  App.  2d,  540;  however,  because  the 
laws  of  California  use  the  term  “indigent”  to  indicate  merely  the 
status  of  being  without  financial  ability,  the  court  felt  impelled  to  seek 
a more  relevant  legal  interpretation  of  the  term.  After  a search  of 
findings  of  the  courts  of  other  States,  the  Fourth  District  Appellate 
Court  held  that  “As  far  as  we  know  the  term  ‘indigent’  has  not  been 
defined  in  California  in  so  far  as  its  use  in  connection  with  admissions 
to  county  hospitals  is  concerned.  Tt  has  been  defined  in  other  States 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  the  indigent  insane  to  hos- 
pitals. The  term  when  thus  used  has  been  held  to  include  persons  with 
insufficient  means  to  pay  for  hospitalization  after  providing  for  those 
who  legally  claim  their  support.”  The  eourt  held,  therefore,  that  .those 
who  were  not  financially  able  to  secure  care  in  private  hospitals  and 
who  were  admitted  to  a county  hospital,  should  pay  the  county  for  the 
service,  “the  amount  to  be  paid  to  he  determined  in  its  maximum  bv  the 
cost  to  the  county  of  the  hospitalization  of  each  individual  patient  and 
charged  to  the  patient  on  his  ability  to  pay.” 

Thus  the  old  method  of  charging  the  average  daily  cost  of  care  is 
no  longer  a legal  procedure  in  the  tax-supported  institutions  of  this 
State  Instead,  there  is  the  necessity  for  developing  a cost  accounting 
procedure  on  a uniform  basis,  111  order  that  the  actual  costs  of  l.os 
pitalization  may  he  “charged  to  the  patient  on  his  ability  to  pav  ” ’ 

Problems  of  Reporting 

A study  of  funds  expended  for  medical  care  hv  ,+• 

made  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  in  1041  for  the 
period  ending  June,  1940. <BB>  This  study  indicated  that  $22,724,935  ™ 

<“*  K.  W.  Blankenburp,  Expenditures  for  Relief  « 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  1941.  J a k (,nxe  Welfare  Programs , 
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expended  for  11  different  categories  of  medical  expense.  Expenditures 
could  not  always  be  clearly  segregated  according  to  these  categories 
because  many  county  records  were  not  set  up  in  such  a way  as  to  give 
this  information,  and  because  even  among  those  counties  which  main- 
tained separate  records  for  each  category,  no  comparison  was  possible 
since  aid  of  a type  given  by  one  county  in  its  county  hospital  might  be 
given  by  another  county  at  a clinic,  and  by  another  at  the  patient’s 
home. 

The  study  pointed  up  the  need  for  a uniform  system  of  cost 
accounting  and  a uniform  method  of  reporting  expenditures  and  indi- 
viduals served  by  tax-supported  institutions.  Although  the  counties 
make  annual  reports  to  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  on 
financial  and  service  data,  this  reporting  has  been  irregular  and  incom- 
plete, as  well  as  lacking  in  comparability.  To  remedy  this  inadequacy, 
a new  system  of  reporting  is  under  study  with  the  object  in  view  of 
providing  a separate  form  for  service  statistics,  to  be  used  on  a monthly 
basis.  A uniform  cost  accounting  system  has  been  considered ; budget- 
limitations,  however,  have  not  permitted  the  employment  of  personnel 
to  assist  in  the  installation  of  such  a procedure  throughout  the  State. 


Of  the  53  counties  maintaining  institutions  for  the  indigent  sick 
and  aged,  18  have  had  their  hospitals  approved  by  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  as  conforming  to  the  college  standards.  These  are : 


Present  Status  of  County  Hospitals 


Alameda 

Fresno 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

Monterey 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernai'dino 


San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Joaquin 
San  Mateo 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara 
Sonoma 
Ventura 

Tulare,  tentative  approval 


Butte 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Kings 

Madera 


Merced 
San  Benito 
Santa  Cruz 
Shasta 
Siskiyou 
Stanislaus 
Tehama 
Tuolumne 
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The  following:  counties  are  equipped  to  provide  custodial  care  of 
the  aged.  Several  of  these  also  provide,  by  contract,  care  for  legal 
residents  suffering  from  acute  illnesses,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  but  lacking 
means  to  pay  for  care  under  private  control. 


Amador 

Napa 

Calaveras 

Nevada 

Del  Norte 

Placer 

El  Dorado 

Plumas 

Glenn 

Sierra 

Lake 

Solano 

Lassen 

Sutter 

Marin 

Trinity 

Mendocino 

Yolo 

Modoc 

Yuba 

Review  of  Hospital  Plans 

During  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1942,  38  architectural 
p ans  providing  additional  building  facilities  for  19  counties  were 
studied  in  cooperation  with  the  county  authorities  and  the  architects 
and  were  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

The  new  building  programs  involve  additional  beds  for  acute  medi- 
cal and  surgical  services,  additional  beds  for  “chronically  ill”  services 
emergency  hospital  units,  maternity  units,  isolation  units,  new  X-rav 
units,  rehabilitation  of  old  buildings,  and  entire  new  wings,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds. 

Federal  Funds 

Operating  under  authority  of  Section  120  of  the  Welfare  and 

hosTi/t 1 ]10I1S  i"0<-P’  V1*  division  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  countv 
• pun  I needs  in  defense  areas  approximately  $3,300,000  of  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Lsav  137. 

Objectives 

Several  of  the  major  objectives  set  forth  in  the  1938-1940  Biennial 
Report  have  not  been  accomplished  because  of  the  war  emergencies 
Satisfactory  progress  throughout  the  58  counties  was  made  in  uniform 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  term  “indigent”  as  it  refers  to 
tax-supported  medical  care,  and  in  uniform  admission  policies  The 
attainment  of  uniform  standards  of  medical  care  however  has  been 

r™?1*  by^e  of  "Perienord  hospital  aZinltrato“ 

and  staff  physicians.  The  performance  of  personnel  in  countv  hospitals 
has  been  hampered  by  the  loss  of  nurses,  corps, nen.  Lnagers  cooks 

n hi!  he7°mr  en  hospital  employees.  As  stated  heretofore  th» 
ptoblem  of  uniform  statistical  reporting  is  now  in  the  IhiuL  e \ a j 

committees,  and  the  development  and  installation  of  “ntfom ‘ cost 
tS  fandsP  ”re8  ar<'  dependent  Hpnn  ,he  availability  of  addi- 
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ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  PROBATION 

Functions  of  the  Department 

The  functions  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  in  regard 
o probation  of  adult  and  juvenile  offenders  are  chiefly  advisory  in 
nature.  Since  1929,  the  department  has  been  empowered  “to  investi- 
gate, examine,  and  make  reports  upon”  adult  and  juvenile  probation. 
C ounty  probation  officers  have  been  required  by  law  to  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  department  might  prescribe,  and  to  make  monthly  and 
annual  reports  regarding  their  activities. 

In  carrying  out  the  advisory  responsibilities  of  the  department, 
the  Supervisor  of  Probation  has  conferred  with  judges,  probation  com- 
mittees, and  probation  officers  in  the  counties  in  regard  to  uniform 
interpretation  of  probation  laws,  record  keeping,  procedural  problems, 
and  problems  in  connection  with  individual  cases. 

Detailed  reports  have  been  submitted  monthly  to  the  Probation 
Division  by  adult  and  juvenile  probation  officers  in  all  of  the  56  coun- 
ties having  probation  services.  Brief  summaries  of  these  data  are 
included  in  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare’s  monthly  Report  to  the 
Governor’s  Council,  and  more  inclusive  material  is  disseminated  by 
the  Division  of  Probation  in  its  monthly  publication,  “California  Pro- 
bation News,”  for  the  information  of  judges,  probation  officers,  and 
other  interested  persons. 


Probation  Statistics 

The  56  counties  having  probation  services  employ  58  chief  proba- 
tion officers(56)  and  258  deputy  probation  officers.  Some  of  the  details 
of  their  reports  to  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  during  the 
past  biennium  are  summarized  in  the  tables  following. 

At  the  end  of  June-,  1942,  17,958  adults  were  on  probation  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  this  number,  the  superior  courts  had  placed  9,754  on  pro- 
bation, and  the  lower  courts  had  placed  8,204.  Over  90  per  cent  were 
men,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  well  known  fact  that  men  consti- 
tute the  great  majority  of  adults  brought  before  the  courts.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  number  placed  on  probation  during  the  two-year  period 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanors. 

There  were  18,334  children  under  supervision  of  the  juvenile 
courts  on  June  30,  1942,  of  whom  11,706  were  boys  and  6,628  were 
girls.  Of  the  total  number  placed  under  supervision  of  the  courts 
during  the  biennium,  over  two-thirds  were  between  13  and  18  years 
of  age.  It  will  be  noted  from  Table  5 that  the  youngest  age  group  was 
almost  equally  divided  between  boys  and  girls,  while  the  older  age 
groups  contained  a larger  percentage  of  boys.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  younger  children  were  under  supervision  of 
the  court  as  the  result  of  dependency  and  neglect,  and  such  cases  were 
fairlv  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  The  older  age  groups,  on 
the  other  hand,  contained  large  numbers  who  were  under  supervision 
because  of  behavior  difficulties ; these  groups  contained  higher  propor- 
tions of  bovs  than  girls.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  not  all  children  entrusted  to  the  juvenile  courts  are  “delin- 

WTwo  counties  each  employ  two  chief  probation  officers  for  juvenile  and  adult 
probation. 
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quents”;  indeed,  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  does  not  distinguish  between 
“delinquent”  and  “neglected”  children.  Rather,  it  envisions  all 
children  coining  under  its  provisions  as  being  in  need  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  court.  For  this  reason,  protection  and  guidance,  rather 
than  just  “correction,”  arc  the  prime  objectives  of  juvenile  probation. 


TABLE  1 


ADULT  PROBATION  STATISTICS:  ADULTS  PLACED  ON  PROBATION,  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING 
JUNE  30.  1941.  AND  JUNE  30,  1942 


Item 

July 

. 1940-June'30,  1941 

July  1,  1941-Juue  30,  1942 

Total 

Superior 

court 

Other 

courts 

Total 

Superior 

court 

Other 

courts 

Applicants  for  probation 
Granted  probation 

10,058 

3,728 

7,230 

11,013 

3,619 

7,394 

Denied  probation ....... 

3,003 

2,197 

806 

2,648 

2,324 

324 

Probationers  discharged  . 

8,027 

3,238 

5,689 

10,661 

3,994 

6,667 

Probation  revoked  

1,833 

1,098 

735 

1.764 

976 

778 

Probationers --end  of  year 

18,830 

10,747 

8,002 

17,958 

9,754 

8,204 

TABLE  2 

ADULT  PROBATION  STATISTICS:  ADULTS  PLACED  ON  PROBATION  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  OFFENSE 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942 


July  1,  1940-June  30,  1941 


July  I,  1 94 1 -June  30,  1942 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Totals 

10,958 

9,960 

998 

11,013 

9,942 

1,071 

Felonies,  total 

3,032 

2,833 

199 

2,707 

2.527 

— 

180 

Arnault 

49 

581 

248 

237 

2 

64 

403 

275 

220 

14 

43 

54 

203 

59 

Burglary . 

562 

227 

203 

19 

30 

5 

Check — fictitious . . . 

392 

11 

Check — on  bank,  no  funds 

34 

248 

27 

Fmbeixlement. 

23 

30 

191 

29 

Failure  to  provide. . 

11 

3 

Forgery.. 

176 

259 

42 

1 

Orand  theft 

241 

18 

47 

Operating  motor  vehicle — 

188 

15 

Intoxicated 

146 

134 

134 

130 

Operating  motor  vehicle — 

4 

Without  owner’s  consent 

.325 

108 

322 

98 

93 

3 

10 

332 

69 

112 

140 

324 

Negligent  homicide  . 

8 

Rape  . 

93 

65 

112 

131 

4 

Other  sex  offense.. 
Robbery 

149 

132 

II 

145 

4 

9 

Violation  liquor  laws 

11 

10 

157 

5 

104 

101 

3 

V iolation  drug  laws 

21 

168 

276 

1 1 
22 

8 

3 

Hit  and  run  driving  . 

2 

11 

31 

19 

3 

Other. 

188 

175 

13 

319 

284 

35 

Misdemeanors,  total 

7,926 

7,127 

799 

8,306 

7,415 

891 

Assault  . 
Battery 

72 

323 

299 

238 

240 

1.103 

66 

6 

24 

41 

31 

22 

14 

81 

75 

6 

Contributing  delinquency 

258 

207 

305 

286 

19 

Disorderly  conduct 

325 

274 

51 

Disturbing  peace  . 

264 

224 

40 

Failure  to  provide  . 

173 

161 

12 

Sex  offense  . 

1,183 

1,179 

4 

Vagrancy  . . 

1,037 

116 

819 

65 

829 

208 

54 

113 

702 

592 

200 

Habitual  drunkard 

138 

76 

62 

Violation  liquor  laws 

701 

581 

120 

Operating  motor  vehicle — 

t 

24 

21 

3 

Intoxicated 

2,120 

140 

2,619 

Violation  drug  laws 

2,429 

190 

V iolation  local  ordinance. . . 
Violation  traffic  laws 

381 

599 

514 

337 

555 

44 

449 

376 

73 

Other 

44 

669 

629 

40 

51 

583 

512 

71 
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Although  it  has  not  yet  shown  itself  in  the  reports  on  probation, 
there  is  much  evidence  of  an  upward  trend  in  juvenile  delinquency 
under  wartime  conditions,  which  will  call  for  increased  effort  upon  the 
part  of  all  the  public  and  private  agencies  dealing  with  the  problem. 


TABLE  3 

JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS:  CHILDREN  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  JUVENILE  COURTS 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942 


Item 

July  1,  1940-June  30,  1941 

July  1,  1941 -June  30,  1942 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Placed  under  supervision 

8,899 

6.35S 

2,541 

9,856 

7,135 

2,721 

Discharged  during  year 

8,436 

6,172 

2,264 

8,829 

6,247 

2,582 

Probation  revoked 

487 

417 

70 

564 

490 

74 

Under  supervision,  end  of  year — 

17,882 

11,286 

6,596 

18,334 

11,706 

6,628 

TABLE  4 

JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS:  PRIOR  HOME  CONDITIONS  OF  CHILDREN  PLACED  UNDER  SUPERVISION 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942 


Prior  living  arrangement 

July  1,  1940- 
June  30,  1941 

July  1,  1941- 
June  30,  1942 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

8,899 

100.0 

9,856 

100.0 

3,346 

3,214 

1,324 

1,015 

37.6 

36.1 

14.1 

12.2 

3,843 

3,793 

2,115 

105 

39.0 

38.5 

21.4 

1,1 

TABLE  5 


JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS:  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHILDREN  PLACED  UNDER  SUPERVISION 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942  


Age 

July  1,  1940-June  30,  1941 

July  1,  1941-June  30,  194 

2 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

8,899 

100.0 

6,358 

2,541 

9,856 

100.0 

7,135 

2,721 

1,051 

1,335 

3,048 

2,999 

386 

80 

11.8 
15.0 
34  3 
33.7 
4.3 
0.9 

546 

855 

2,242 

2,340 

317 

58 

505 

480 

806 

659 

69 

22 

1,121 

1,451 

3,545 

3,246 

422 

71 

11.4 
14.7 
36.0 
32  9 
4.3 
0.7 

566 

951 

2,609 

2,634 

331 

44 

555 

500 

916 

612 

91 

27 

Not  recorded 

(iti 
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TABLE  6 


JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS:  DISPOSITION  OF  FORMAL  COURT  CASES 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942 


J uly  1,  1940-June  30,  1941 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

12,952 

9,599 

3,353 

8,899 

6,358 

2,541 

4,724 

3,808 

916 

564 

272 

292 

1,068 

573 

495 

1,039 

657 

382 

”290 

■290 

0 

1,100 

660 

440 

114 

98 

16 

4,053 

3,241 

812 

2,294 

1,753 

541 

94 

88 

6 

435 

345 

90 

262 

282 

0 

83 

83 

0 

90 

0 

90 

446 

361 

85 

784 

694 

90 

Disposition 


Total  cases . 


Remained  under  supervision 
of  juvenile  court 


Returned  to  own  home 

Foster  home 

Hoarding  home 

Care  of  agency  or  institution1 

Forestry  camp 

1 'tier  disposition 

Not  specified  on  report 


Not  under  supervision  of  court. 

Petition  dismissed.. 

Remanded  to  trial  in  other  courts 

Committed  to  correctional  school 


Preston  

Fred  C.  Nelles. 
Ventura 


Transferred  to  other  counties 

Other  dispositions 


July  1,  1941 -June  30,  1942 


Total 


13,491 


9,856 


6,254 

300 

792 

992 

544 

878 

96 

3,635 


2,228 

111 

452 


270 

114 

88 

460 

384 


Hoys 


10,112 


7,135 


4,843 

150 

431 

521 

544 

568 

78 

2,977 

1,820 

106 

384 


270 

114 

0 

374 

293 


1 Includes  county  institutions  as  well  as  private. 

■ These  figures  are  for  six  months  only  as  these  cases  were  listed  under 
period. 


Girls 


3,379 


2,721 


1,411 

150 

361 

471 

0 

310 

IS 

658 


408 

5 

68 


0 

0 

68 

86 

91 


“Other  Disposition”  during  first  half  of  the 
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TABLE  7 

ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  PROBATION:  COUNTY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  COURT 
WORK  AND  COLLECTIONS  BY  COUNTY  PROBATION  OFFICERS, 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941 


County 


All  counties. 


Alameda. . 
Amador.. 

Butte 

Calaveras. 
Colusa 


Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 


Humboldt . 
Imperial- .. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 


Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles. 

Madera 

Marin 


Expenditures 


Proba- 

tion 

office 


$1,180,892 


Mariposa ._ 
Mendocino. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Monterey. . 


Napa 

Nevada. 
Orange .. 
Placer... 
Plumas. . 


Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito. . — 
San  Bernardino. 
San  Diego 


San  Francisco  (Adult) . 
San  Francisco  (Juv.).. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 


Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara  (Adult)  — 
Santa  Clara  (Juvenile) . 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 


Sierra 

Siskiyou. .. 

Solano 

Sonoma — 
Stanislaus. 


Sutter 

Tehama- .. 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne. 


Ventura . 
Yolo  — 
Yuba 


86,287 

641 

6,827 

633 

1,017 

10,738 

420 

843 

15,473 

2,619 

4,187 

6,033 

1,677 

22,254 

5,305 

1,200 

2,403 

605,995 

1,115 

6,101 

655 

3,542 


Support  of  wards 

In 

State 

schools 

n private 
institu- 
tions and 
boarding 
homes 

Cloth- 

ing, 

medical  s 

expense  . 

$249,494  J 

1,532,315 

$36,332  $2 

15,861 

71,020 

270 

0) 

1,607 

9,234 

1,103 

1,064 

990 

54 

3,266 

32,438 

8,213 

401 

1,421 

686 

3,467 

480 

7,860 

11,231 

1,090 

265 

1,772 

189 

1,410 

12,305 

S46 

2,993 

2,323 

134 

64  S 

1,728 

9,208 

8,309 

754 

3,335 

13,369 

751 

374 

550 

33 

1,098 

777 

101,65! 

282,324 

(') 

820 

1,747 

126 

102 

3,171 

291 

2,009 

9,745 

677 

1,067 

3,036 

991 

4,750 

427 

3,156 

7,143 

301 

935 

10,097 

528 

485 

1,596 

112 

4,369 

10,026 

403 

024 

407 

5,927 

131 

7,639 

2,086 

102 

11,410 

3,344 

354 

351 

3,693 

12,635 

746 

11,301 

56,465 

2,161 



16,939 

735,436 

1,672 

4,550 

17,624 

50 

1,071 

2,717 

50 

l 2,346 

26,350 

1,280 

4 1,672 

13,230 

1,155 

0 3,152 

22,219 

429 

1 601 

500 

26 

8 1.659 

5,749 

2,265 

s 

1,274 

38 

3 720 

4,290 

63 

6 759 

6,623 

200 

6 2,379 

28,332 

4,052 

5 2,450 

13,663 

1,993 

8 781 

§ 

3,399 

186 

1,980 

484 

2 103 

455 

142 

2 3,209 

14,570 

683 

I 483 

1,843 

9 3,828 

37,021 

1,669 

7 1,047 

6,528 

94 

4 1,420 

1,801 

149 

■ Included  in  institutions  and  boarding  homes  expense. 
» Included  in  probati  g office  expense. 


Total 

joba- 

tion 

office 

and 


999,033 


173,168 

911 

18,771 

I, 751 
2,007 

54,655 

2,242 

5,476 

35,654 

4,845 

18,748 

II, 483 
4,053 

40,525 

22,760 

2,157 

4,278 

989,970 

3,808 

9,665 

655 

15,973 

8,413 

6,993 

24,638 

16,223 

4,317 

28,210 

9,038 

1,272 

24,426 

26,064 

1,340 

36,252 

124,063 

25,770 

850,501 

34,550 

7,869 

37,937 

35,701 

4,452 

39,420 

4,188 

12,031 

1,840 

6,926 

14,718 

44,979 

27,441 

5,794 

4,862 

962 

28,754 

3,687 

55,037 

10,816 

5,994 


Proba- 

tion 

com- 

mittee 


$3,669 


Deten- 

tion 

home 


$494,412 


$1,881,725 


73 


88 


2,328 


269 


68 


46,006 


4,406 


5,245 

"6,756 


3,344 

5,916 


6,822 

1,231 


217,673 

462 

1,720 


4,763 


4,320 


2.S10 

2,109 

1,683 

11,090 

6,333 

416 

16,088 

413 

1,781 

12,853 

20,226 

4,383 

11,049 

737 

10,634 

28,681 

17 

40,388 

43,215 

129,174 

42,602 

90,123 

10 

6,682 

10,902 

5,286 

3,129 

148 

6,774 

4,575 

121 

7,017 

7,372 

22,324 

38 

5,721 

3,812 

463 

34 

1,220 

1,825 

333 

20 

155 

999 

5,279 

« 

5,186 

5,011 

4,493 

3,850 

2,963 

10 

745 

260 

30 

3,362 

13,278 

340 

906 

979 

20,604 

1,514 

2,909 

3,041 

975 

Collec- 
tions by 
county 
proba- 
tion 
officers 


73,540 

123 

2,049 

195 

232 

6,128 

3 

195 

11,186 

1,104 

2,522 

7,951 

304 

5,874 

6,087 

477 
501 
1,277,287 
371 
21,113 

81 
1,349 
1,754 


6,381 
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TABLE  8 

ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  PROBATION:  COUNTY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  COURT 
WORK  AND  COLLECTIONS  BY  COUNTY  PROBATION  OFFICERS, 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1942 


County 


Expenditures 


All  counties  . 


Abmad* 

Alpine 
Amador  . . 
Butte 
Calaveras 


Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte 
El  Dorado 
Fresno 


Glenn 
Humboldt . 
1 mperial 

Inyo 

Kern. 


Kings 

Lake 

Lassen  

Los  Angeles. 
Madera 


Marin.. 
Mariposa . 
Mendocino. 

M creed 

Modoc 


Mono 
Monterey. 
Napa  . 
Nevada 
Oangc 


Support  of  wards 


IVoba- 

tion 

office 

In 

State 

schools 

In  private 
institu- 
tions and 
boarding 
homes 

Cloth- 

ing 

medical 

expense 

1,249,220 

*248,973 

*1,307.6(8) 

*35,304 

109,220 

12,873 

59,507 



593 

63 

977 

6,573 

811 

10,253 

696 

610 

2,270 

175 

1,057 

326 

3,176 

14,251 

2,937 

33,364 

9,999 

429 

452 

584 

880 

582 

1,733 

405 

19,127 

9,334 

10,148 

1,080 

2,061 

366 

2,025 

354 

3,881 

971 

9,560 

790 

6,176 

4,003 

1,408 

49 

1,677 

2,375 

1,728 

25,132 

6,468 

105,121 

755 

4,937 

1,068 

2,433 

9,226 

349 

1,086 

2,403 

615,508 

1,098 

104,547 

777 

257,475 

1,535 

1,151 

976 

75 

6,800 

405 

3,257 

198 

580 

3,690 

1,602 

11,340 

492 

4,344 

1,653 

3,206 

9 

798 

1,607 

2,220 

162 

7,108 

383 

4.776 

332 

7,638 

202 

1,967 

380 

1,396 

310 

15,398 

3,595 

8,797 

280 

3,517 

1,021 

1,065 

376 

5,766 

73 

13.746 

8,519 

2,050 

27 

13,193 

11.648 

6,477 

635 

262 

452 

19,212 

4,808 

16,477 

868 

58,469 

26,501 

11,026 

81,368 

2,397 

104,838 
1 1,084 

18,052 

5,458 

398,223 

58,307 

827 

4,105 

1.034 

1.991 

29 

10,041 

2,365 

21.943 

1.335 

22,340 

1.522 

14,002 

713 

4.410 

13,783 

3,816 

3.049 

1,040 

22,649 

558 

520 

2,196 

2,791 

7,638 

1,819 

807 

789 

27 

2,710 

542 

3,456 

384 

7,294 

842 

5,517 

193 

11,130 

1,426 

27,276 

3,606 

9,222 

1,145 

13,961 

1,569 

1,375 

516 

3,010 

72 

2,952 

242 

234 

2,216 

169 

526 

10,230 

1,448 

3.019 

315 

14,281 

2,639 

873 

12,080 

2,965 

30,709 

1,991 

3,492 

491 

8,479 

127 

2. 192 

1,394 

1,578  | 

28 

Total 

proba- 

tion 

office 

and 

support 
of  wards 


12,  St  1,097 


181,600 


1,833 

18,333 

3,055 


4,55!) 

60,551 

1,465 

3,600 

39,689 


4,806 

15,202 

11,636 

5,780 

137,476 


17,682 

1,417 

4,278 

977,530 

‘3,73 


10,660 

580 

17,124 

9,212 

4,787 


Proba- 

tion 

com- 

mittee 


33,284 


84 


129 


12 

105 


142 


1,699 


368 


Deten- 

tion 

borne 


3564,262 

45,277 


4,449 


7,393 


5,941 


3,242 

5,542 


7,524 

760 


261.580 

1,843 


1,840 


4,885 


Collec- 
tions by 
county 
proba- 
tion 
officers 


32,369,690 

123.684 


2,668 

718 


70 

12,312 

79 

256 

21,520 


2,117 

3,907 

8,409 

1,080 

10,224 


6,953 

452 

25 

1,581,199 

1,830 


19,606 

1,412 

3,804 

2,945 


23,594 

12,948 

1,053 

28,070 


Placer 

Plumas 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San  Benito 


10,421 

1,397 

24,342 

31,318 

1,349 


San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  (Adult). 
San  Francisco  (Juv.). 
San  Joatpiin  . . . 


41,365 

153,260 

26,501 

521.940 

■76,849 


San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara  (Adult)  .. 
Santa  Clara  Juvenile). 


7,159 

35.684 

38,577 

4,410 

39,971 


Santa  Crus 

Shasta 

Sierra. 

Siskiyou 

Solano... 


5,414 

14,444 

1.623 

7,092 

13,846 


Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama. 
Trinity  .. 


43,438 

25,897 

4,973 

5,928 

411 


Tulare 

Tuolumne. 

Ventura 

Yolo  

Yuba 


28,203 

4,402 

47,745 

12,589 

5,492 


36 

5,100 

3,235 

391 

19,471 

381 

1,716 

13,874 

3,447 

10,402 

42,086 

58,493 

7,960 

4,471 

6,626 

6,229 

7.008 

171 

49 

37 

17 

1,098 

4,246 

3,886 

2,936 

24 

30 

3,362 

442 

3,444 

1.547 

6,271 

4,604 

1,679 

22,191 


7,330 

1,493 

23,628 

17,531 

466 


41,103 

61,207 

138,043 

96,999 

13,309 


4.718 

7.718 
10,197 
22,006 

6,278 


842 

1.506 

240 

779 

6,049 


7,745 

4,548 

315 

2,193 

10 


2.516 


16,747 

887 

29,515 

5,423 

850 


FINANCE 


The  fiscal  functions  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
involve  fiscal  audit  and  accounting  both  for  Federal  and  State  funds 
paid  to  counties,  and  for  the  administrative  expenditures  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  from  the  Social  Welfare  Fund  and  the 
General  Fund — Fixed  Charges,  as  well  as  accounting  for  Special 
Activities  funds  appropriated  under  Chapters  878  and  879,  Statutes 
of  1941. 

For  the  biennium  covered  by  this  report  a total  of  $127,103,435.81 
of  Federal  and  State  funds  was  expended  from  the  Social  Welfare 
Fund  and  the  State  General  Fund — Fixed  Charges.  A distribution  of 
these  expenditures  between  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  counties  is  given  below: 


State 

Year  Department 

Administration 


Total  $2,130,377.11 

92d  Fiscal  Year 

July  1,  1940-June  30,  1941_  $1,121,726.23 


93d  Fiscal  Year 

July  1,  1941-June  30,  1942_  1,008,650.88 


To  Counties  for 
Assistance  and 
Administration 

$124,973,058.70 


$62,359,443.52 


62,613,615.18 


Total 

Expenditures 
Federal  and  State 

$127,103,435.81 


$63,481,169.75 


63,622,266.06 


These  totals  may  be  broken  down  according  to  source  of  funds  as 
follows : 


Assistance 
and  State 

Year  Administration 

from  State 
Funds 

Total  $45,164,647.96 

92d  Fiscal  Year 

July  1,  1940-June  30,  1941.  $22,554,918.23 

22,609,729.73 


Assistance  and 
State  and  County 
A dministra  tion 
from  Federal 
B'unds 


Total  from 
Federal  and 
State  Funds 


$81,938,787.85  $127,103,435.81 


93d  Fiscal  Year 

July  1,  1941-June  30,  1942 


$40,926,251.52 


41,012,536.33 


$63,481,169.75 

63,622,266.06 


The  expenditures  made  from  State  funds  appropriated  under 
Chapters  878  and  879,  Statutes  of  1941,  for  Special  Activities  were 
$1  171  951  14(57)  for  the  93d  fiscal  year,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of ’the’ Special  Activities  in  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

The  funds  handled  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
for  the  biennium  may  be  described  as  follows: 

stnrinl  Welfare  Fund:  Chapter  1,  Section  124  of  the  Welfare 

and  SLttlf  Code"  established  a Social  Welfare  Fund  in  which 
deposits  are  made  from  the  following  sources: 

(WThis  includes  $532,675.38  in  cash  contributions  for  sponsorship  of  WPA 
projects. 
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1.  Stait  General  Fund  Appropriation.  Moneys  are  appropriated 
for  Support-Social  Welfare,  by  the  State  Legislature  and  are 
periodically  transferred  into  the  Social  Welfare  Fund. 

2.  Federal  Old  Age  Assistance  Grant.  The  Federal  Government 
grants,  in  addition  to  its  share  of  Old  Age  Assistance  payments, 
5 per  cent  of  the  Federal  assistance  grant  to  cover  costs  of 
administration  in  connection  with  that  program.  Effective 
January  1.  1940,  3 per  cent  of  the  Federal  assistance  grant  is 
being  passed  on  to  the  counties  and  2 per  cent  is  retained  by  the 
State  department.  If  an  unexpended  balance  remains  of  the 
2 per  cent  retained  by  the  State  department,  it  is  allocated  to 
Ihe  counties  in  ratio  to  their  administrative  expenditures.  Con- 
tinuance of  this  arrangement  with  the  counties  is  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  State  administrative  revenue  from  the 
Federal  Government  exceeding  the  administrative  expenditures 
of  the  State  department  for  this  program. 

3.  Federal  Blind  Aid  Grant.  The  Federal  Government  grants,  in 
addition  to  its  share  of  Blind  Aid  payments,  one-half  of  the 
actual  costs  of  administering  the  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  program 
in  the  State  department  and  one-half  of  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  for  cases  eligible  to  Federal  participation  in 
the  counties. 

4.  Federal  Children's  Aid ' Grant.  The  Federal  Government 
grants,  in  addition  to  its  share  of  Children’s  Aid  payments, 
one-half  of  the  actual  costs  of  administering  the  Aid  to  Needy 
Children  program  in  the  State  department  and  one-half  of 
the  administrative  costs  incurred  for  cases  eligible  to  Federal 
participation  in  the  counties. 

o.  Child  U cl  fare  Services  Grant.  The  Federal  Government  makes 
a grant  to  the  State  to  be  expended  for  child  welfare  services 
in  predominately  rural  areas  and  for  developing  State  services 
for  the  encouragement  of  adequate  community  child  welfare 
organization  in  such  areas.  Expenditures  from  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Services  grant  include  both  those  for  workers  employed 
hv  the  State  department  and  for  services  rendered  by  county 
Child  Welfare  Services  employees. 


General  Fund — Sjiecial  Activities  Appropriations: 

1.  Commodity  Distribution  and  Stamp  Plan  Administrative 
Expense.  By  Chapter  878.  Statutes  of  1941,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  $1,040,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1941.  through 
June  30,  1943.  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  in  connection  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  commodities  and  stamps  in  accordance  with 
Federal  distribution  plans. 


2.  Permanent  Stamp  Plan  Revolving  Funds.  By  Chapter  878 
statutes  of  1941,  the  State  Legislature  appropriated  $1,250,000 
for  the  period  July  1,  1941,  through  June  30,  1943,  establishing 
a permanent  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
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Federal  food  and/or  cotton  stamps  to  be  distributed  to  eligible 
participants  in  accordance  with  Federal  distribution  plans. 

3.  WPA  Sponsorship  and  Referrals  and  CCC  Enrollment.  By 
Chapter  879,  Statutes  of  1941,  the  State  Legislature  appro- 
priated $1,500,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1941,  through  June 
30,  1943,  for  the  administrative  costs  incurred  and  for  sponsor- 
ship contributions  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  in  connection  with  the  WPA  and  CCC  Federal 
programs. 


State  General  Fund — Fixed  Charges: 

In  accordance  with  Sections  1510-1512,  2020-2025,  and  3025- 
3026  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  there  is  set  up  a 
Fixed  Charge  account  from  the  State  General  Fund  from  which 
the  State  pays  its  share  of  assistance  to  Needy  Aged,  Blind, 
and  Children. 

Special  Deposit  Funds: 

1.  Unclaimed  Trust.  This  fund  includes  moneys  which  for  some 
reason  could  not  be  delivered  to  the  payee. 

2.  Surplus  Commodities  Salvage.  Moneys  in  this  fund  are 
derived  from  the  sale  of  containers  in  which  commodities 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  are  delivered  to  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In  accordance  with  Federal 
regulations  this  fund  is  used  for  the  furtherance  of  the  program 
of  Commodity  Distribution  and  Commodity  Stamp  Distribution. 

3.  Recoveries  of  Aged  Aid  Accounts.  This  fund  includes  all  cash 
recoveries  collected  under  Section  2223  of  the  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code  pending  distribution  to  the  proper  agency. 

In  Table  1 only  the  breakdown  by  source  of  funds  is  indicated. 
It  does  not  represent  the  costs  of  the  various  programs  operated  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  This  table  and  others  as 
indicated  include  estimated  amounts  to  cover  outstanding  bills. 

In  Table  2 the  administrative  expenditures  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  from  the  Social  AYelfare  Fund  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  biennium  are  segregated  according  to  (1)  whether  they  are 
chargeable  to  Federal  or  State  funds,  and  (2)  the  program  to  which 
they  apply. 

Table  3 represents  the  administrative  expenditures  of  the  State 
department  from  the  Social  Welfare  Fund  classified  as  to  object  of 
expenditures. 

Tab]e  4 indicates  the  administrative  expenditures  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  from  the  Special  Activities  Appropria- 
tions. Only  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  biennium  is  included  m this 
report  since  these  activities  did  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  department  until  July  1,  1941. 

Table  5 contains  an  analysis  of  expenditures  for  Special  Activities 
Appropriations  classified  by  object  of  expenditui  es. 
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Table  6 indicates  the  funds  received  from  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  for  aid  and  administration  for  the  92d  and  93d  fiscal 
years.  These  figures  do  not  show  the  actual  amount  ot  cash  received 
during  the  period,  but  show  the  cash  received  lor  the  biennium. 

Tables  7,  8,  and  9 analyze  by  county,  fiscal  year,  and  source  of 
funds  the  amounts  paid  to  counties  and  children’s  institutions  for  the 
biennium,  not  during  the  biennium. 

Table  10  shows  the  State  and  Federal  moneys  disbursed  to  counties 
since  1930  for.  Old  Age  Security,  since  1929  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and 
since  1921  for  Aid  to  Needy  Children  classified  by  fiscal  year.  This 
table  shows  the  amounts  paid  for  a fiscal  year  and  not  the  amounts 
paid  during  the  fiscal  year. 


TABLE  1 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  FUND 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE  CLASSIFIED  BY 
SOURCE  OF  FUNDS.  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1941  AND  1942  «> 


Source  of  Funds 

Total  

State  General  Fund  Appropriation 

Federal  Aged  Administrative  Grants 

Federal  Blind  Administrative  Grants 

Federal  Children's  Aid  Administrative 

Grants  

Child  Welfare  Services  Grants 


July  l,  I9\0- 
Junc So,  I9ii 

$1,121,726.23 
345,124.87 
570,154.34 

46.271.58 

120,673.85 

39.501.59  <® 


July  l,  19\1- 
June  SO.  194S 

$1,008,650.88 
331 ,522.94 
493,866.76 
45,189.33 

98,889.99 
39,181 .86 


Total  for 
llientiium 

$2,130,377.11 

676,647.81 

1,064,021.10 

91,460.91 

219,563.84 

78,683.45 


«>  As  of  July  31,  19  42. 

<s)  Actual  amount.  All  other  figures  contain  estimated  amounts  to  cover  outstand- 
ing bills. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  FUND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
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6 — 19514 


2 Actual  amounts.  All  other  figures  contain  estimated  amounts  to  cover  outstanding  bills. 
• Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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TABLE  3 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  FUND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE  CLASSIFIED  BY 
OBJECT  OF  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1941  AND  1942  «> 


Object  of  Expenditures  Solm'l 


Total  $1,121,726.23 

Salaries  and  Wages 739,779.77  <2> 

Materials  and  Supplies 45,991.90 

Service  and  Expense 211,361.98  <2> 

Property  and  Equipment 98,384.61 121 

Contributions  to  State 

Employees’  Retirement  Fund-  26,207.97  l2) 


July  1, 19 \i- 
June  SO.  1942 

$1 ,008,650.88 
741,301.31  <2> 
24,432.95 
197,554.72 
19,544.58 


25,817.32 


Total  for 
Biennium 

$2,130,377.11 
1,481,081.08  <2> 
70,424.85 
408,916.70 
117,929.19 

52,025.29 


CO  As  of  July  31.  1942. 

(»>  Actual  amounts.  All  other  figures  contain  estimated  amounts  to  cover  out- 
standing bills. 

TABLE  4 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
JULY  1,  1941-JUNE  30,  1942  »> 


Program  and  Function 

Total  Surplus  Commodity  Distribution  and 

Stamp  Plan — Chapter  878/1941 

Total  WPA  Sponsorship  and  Referrals  and 

CCC  Enrollment— Chapter  879/1941  

WPA  Sponsorship — Contributions  in  Cash 

WPA  Sponsorship — Administration 

CCC  Enrollment — Administration  

WPA  Referrals — Administration  

WPA  and  CCC  Accounting 

Pro-Rata  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Overhead 


Ainount 

Per  Cent 

$537,180.15 

100.0 

$634,770.99 

100.0 

532,675.38  <2> 

83.9 

66,102.41  <3> 

10.4 

24,998.57 

4.0 

4,421.99 

.7 

1,964.54 

.3 

4,608.10  <4> 

.7 

o>  As  of  July  31,  1942. 

ia)  WPA  sponsorship  contributions  In  kind  were  also  made  in  the  form  of  space 
rentals,  salaries  of  certain  headquarters  personnel,  travel  expense,  postage,  etc. 

(n)  This  includes  certain  sponsorship  contributions  in  kind. 

<4)  Actual  amounts.  All  other  ligures  contain  estimated  amounts  to  cover  out- 
standing bills. 

TABLE  5 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE  CLASSIFIED  BY  OBJECT  OF 
EXPENDITURES  JULY  1,  1941-JUNE  30.  1942  <» 


Program  and  Object  of  Expenditures 


Amount 


Total  Surplus  Commodity  Distribution  and  Stamp  Plan — Chapter 
878/1941  $537,180.15 


Salaries  and  Wages 

Materials  and  Supplies.. 

Service  and  Expense 

Property  and  Equipment 


279,369.33  <2> 
68,284.54 
187,060.58 
2,465.70 


Total  WPA  Sponsorship  and  Referrals  and  CCC  Enrollment — Chapter 

879/1941  $634,770.99 


WPA  Sponsorship  Contributions  in  Cash 532,675.38  <:“ 

Salaries  and  Wages 31,180.69  <*> 

Materials  and  Supplies 15,322.43 

Service  and  Expense 55,510.68 

Property  and  Equipment 81.81  <2) 


“>  As  of  July  31,  1942. 

<2)  Actual  amounts.  All  other  tigures  contain  estimated  amounts  to  cover  out- 
standing bills. 

(2>  WPA  sponsorship  contributions  in  kind  were  also  made  in  the  form  of  space 
rentals,  salaries  or  certain  headquarters  personnel,  travel  expense,  postage,  etc.  These 
are  distributed  under  the  other  categories  of  expense  listed  here. 
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TABLE  6 

FUNDS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD  FOR  THE  BIENNIUM  JULY  1,  1940- 
JUNE  30,  1942,  FOR  COUNTY  AND  STATE  DEPARTMENT  EXPENDITURES 


Federal  Grant 


Program  for 

Assistance 

Total  for  Biennium $77,364,415.51 

92d  Fiscal  Year 38,714,394.23 

93d  Fiscal  Year 38,650,021.28 

Old  Age  Security — Biennium 68,155,149.85 

92d  Fiscal  Year 33,979,059.95 

93d  Fiscal  Year 34,176,089.90 

Aid  to  Needy  Blind — Biennium 3,322,242.34 

92d  Fiscal  Year 1,707,114.35 

93d  Fiscal  Year 1,615,127.99 

Aid  to  Needy  Children — Biennium 5,887,023.32 

92d  Fiscal  Year 3,028,219.93 

93d  Fiscal  Year 2,85S,S03.39 


Federal  Grant 
for 

A dminis  tration 
(State  and 
County ) 

$4,652,663.02 

2,342,791.37 

2,309,871.65 

3,418,100.94 

1,708,537.43 

1,709,563.51 

267,002.08 

134,027.93 

132,974.15 

967.560.00 

500.226.01 
467,333.99 


Total 

Federal 

Grant 

$82,017,078.53 
41,057,185.60 
40,959,892.93 
71,573,250.79 
35,687,597.38 
35,885,653.41 
3,589,244.42 
1,841,142.28 
1,748,102.14 
6,854,583.32 
3, 52S, 445.94 
3,326,137.38 
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TABLE  7 


OLD  AGE  SECURITY:  FUNDS  GIVEN  TO  COUNTIES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING 
JUNE  30.  1941.  AND  JUNE  30.  1942.  BY  COUNTY 


County 

92d  fiscal  year 

93d  fiscal  year 

Total 
Federal 
aid  and 

administration1 

Total 
State  aid 

Total 
Federal 
uud  State 

Total 
Federal 
aid  aud 

administration1 

Total 
State  aid 

Total 
Federal 
aud  State 

All  counties 

Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial  

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake ......  

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino  

Merced.. 

Modoc. . 

Mono 

Monterey ... 

Napa 

Nevada.. 

1 )range 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  .. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 
Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Crux 

Shasta. 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano. 

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Y uba. 

$35, 1 1 1 .350  HO 

$17,003,665  08 

$52,115,221  88 

$35,388,409  62 

$17,158,527  77 

$52,546,937  39 

2,003,038  10 
2,97, x 
6tl,s72  20 
445,501  01 
72,191  79 
89,029  70 
246,1155  02 
57,330  24 

111,171  75 
823,536  11 

101.342  79 
349,481  86 
138,072  00 
59,282  81 

464.300  66 
140,362  48 
103,206  29 

64,502  76 
14,352,921  32 
144,512  35 
165,331  93 
59,278  49 
234,7i:.  48 
182,121  .89 
61,643  its 
16,512  37 
246,410  74 
162,951  03 
115,353  69 
729,913  35 
158,790  03 
54,177  72 
767,629  77 
844,944  37 
5,8,829  76 
1,173,798  33 
1,822,820  44 
2,667,066  00 
631,423  53 
270,665  29 

251.300  26 
330,506  76 
87H.637  7s 

429.342  23 
159,224  09 
24,711  051 
179,618  06 
120,534  24 
530,788  54 
401,860  08 
117,098  9« 
147,092  37 
59,163  41 
♦ 9U...S6  1 
116,086  24 
290.IM  47 

189,357  52 
131.949  95 

96s, 274  69 
1,439  42 
29,488  77 
916,834  18 
35,279  9s 
43,709  65 
120,407  58 
27.X50  71 
54,235  44 
349.062  23 
49,564  38 
169,911  24 
67,032  20 
29,351  33 
225,144  06 
6s, 030  49 
50,129  43 
31,556  82 
6,9 19,966  69 
70,341  06 
80,231  05 
28,846  76 
114,243  71 
88,769  57 
29,604  11 
8,076  68 
110,229  43 
80,678  40 

58.893  90 
353,0X7  87 

77,010  24 
26,215  27 
372,916  42 
418,556  93 
28,573  85 
570,363  47 
879,954  50 
1,991,878  19 
306,196  30 
131,092  50 
121,940  32 
160,475  52 
426,96.0  Os 
209,594  s| 
78,046  41 

11.893  86 
87,873  58 
68,161  64 

25s, loti  60 
195,143  46 
56,813  36 
71.624  21 
28,779  58 
241,443  84 
57,177  03 
14&38S  27 
92,594  14 
64,425  84 

2,971,312  79 
4,417  71 
90,360  97 

662.335  19 
107,471  77 
132,739  35 
367,062  60 

85,180  95 
165,407  19 
1,222.598  34 
150,907  17 
519,393  HI 
205,101  20 
88,584  14 
689,444  72 
20s, 392  97 

153.335  72 
96,059  58 

21,272.888  01 
214,858  41 
245,562  98 
88,125  25 
348,959  19 
270,891  46 
91,248  09 
24,589  05 
365,640  17 
243.629  43 
174.217  59 
1,083,001  22 
236,700  27 
80,392  99 
1,140,546  19 
1,263,501  30 
87,403  61 
1,744, 161  80 
2,702,774  94 
3.958.739  19 
937.619  x:< 
401.757  79 
373.240  58 
4 90,982  28 
1,305,597  86 
638,937  07 
237.270  50 
36,604  95 
266,991  64 
178,695  88 
788,898  14 
596,803  49 
173,912  35 
218,716  58 
87,942  99 
741,129  99 
173,263  27 
430,564  64 
281,951  66 
196,375  79 

1,954,690  14 
3,348  31 
55,083  72 
443,249  88 
64,450  is 
82,217  87 
247,615  80 
55,320  73 
103,349  37 
835,844  01 
106,041  85 
345,305  22 
134,124  33 
55,678  86 
470,149  33 
135,628  03 
96,232  97 
57,102  68 
14,695,341  64 
148,177  07 
166,41s  16 
55,778  28 
220,501  88 
180,738  71 
57,949  43 
13,979  98 

240.053  38 
155,939  84 
112,790  57 
739,665  58 
156,199  97 

54,064  61 
766,127  94 
879,867  03 
53,854  79 
1,140,656  49 
1,817,137  35 
2,718,267  67 
640,470  88 
249,970  11 
263.345  86 
327,465  91 
871,511  49 
449,022  68 
158,754  19 
21,528  38 
176,958  05 
118,064  16 
526,499  67 
417,195  HI 
113,913  69 
136,006  66 
56,881  37 
504,680  30 
108,171  61 
307,333  37 
184,938  12 

136.7.53  36 

945,814  81 
1,616  75 
26,699  61 
215,985  21 

31.317  46 
40,084  83 

120,262  27 
26,747  05 
50,159  55 
405,937  74 
51,795  68 
167,147  93 

64.962  60 
27,410  46 

228,372  94 

65.963  30 
46,734  49 
27,738  88 

7,112,367  77 
71,859  43 
80,998  65 
27,012  71 

106.797  97 
87,644  84 
28,008  88 

6,820  60 
116,394  40 
75,630  76 
54,881  00 

358.798  20 
76,204  14 
26,2x2  77 

372,282  25 
427,703  07 

26.241  89 
553.839  48 
879,485  98 

1,319,433  33 
310,837  83 
120,812  76 
12S, 457  94 
158,917  37 
423,569  78 
219,534  13 
77,334  04 
10,486  56 
86,246  51 
57,386  17 
255,966  06 
203,081  51 

55.241  23 

66.318  72 
27,696  87 

244,759  91 
52,542  34 
149,346  19 
89,822  85 
66,749  34 

2,900,504  95 
4,965  06 
81,783  33 
659,234  59 
95,767  64 
122,302  70 
367,878  07 
82,067  78 
153,508  92 
1.241,782  65 
157, S37  53 
512,453  15 
199,086  93 
83,089  32 
698,522  27 
201,591  33 
142,967  46 
84,841  56 
21,807,709  41 
220,036  50 
247,416  81 
82,790  99 
327,299  85 

268.383  55 
85,958  31 
20,800  58 

356,447  78 
231,570  60 
167,671  57 
1,098,463  78 
232,404  11 
80,347  28 
1,138,410  19 
1,307,570  10 
80,096  68 
1,694,495  97 
2,696,603  31 
4,037,701  00 
951,308  71 
370,782  87 
391,803  80 

486.383  28 
1,295,081  27 

668,556  81 
236,088  23 
32,014  94 
263,204  56 
175,450  33 
782,465  73 
620,277  32 
169,154  92 
202,325  38 
84,578  24 
749.440  21 
160,713  95 
456,679  56 
274,760  97 
203,502  70 

the  fid  an<1  administration  were  $107,367.04  in  exeess  of  funds  received  for 

inr  ^<1  fiscal  >oar  and  4.43  in  excess  of  funds  received  for  the  93d  fiscal  year.  This  is  due  to  the  additional  adminia- 

mJnU  i^for Mdtudite*  The  ^ Y*™*  of/e,dftr?1  funds  for  ^ministration  and  also  due  t^adjust- 

fornt^e'92drfi*afy(waM(M67^,^ei8.M^OTThe^3dVfisca\0ye8rU  W"*1  '°Vftrn"*nt  f*  S‘««'  -'-us, ration  $683.4^7.62 
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TABLE  8 

AID  TO  THE  BLI ND :(1)  FUNDS  GIVEN  TO  COUNTIES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1941,  AND  JUNE  30,  1942,  BY  COUNTY 


92d  fiscal  year 

County 

Total 
Federal 
aid  and 
administration 

Total 
State  aid 

Total 
Federal 
and  State 

Total 
Federal 
aid  and 
administration 

All  counties 

'$1,795,051  89 

$1,233,341  60 

$3,028,393  49 

-'$1,706,522  47 

Alameda 

128,018  92 
267  07 

87,490  74 
202  50 

215,509  66 

108,564  57 

Alpine__  . 

469  57 

340  99 

2,090  22 

1,498  00 

3,588  22 

1,705  59 

Butte. 

22,183  29 

15,917  34 

38,100  63 

21,304  08 

1,615  38 

1,155  00 

2,770  38 

1,669  98 

3,830  67 

2,798  85 

6,629  52 

3,590  14 

10,882  92 

7,392  50 

18,275  42 

10,592  70 

2,242  42 

1,503  50 

3,745  92 

2,506  56 

2,576  38 

1,500  00 

4,076  38 

2,605  86 

34,069  52 

23,709  S3 

57,779  35 

34,076  98 

5,442  83 

4,010  31 

9,453  14 

4,827  24 

14,440  55 

9,899  22 

24,339  77 

16,555  41 

10,533  92 

7,133  S7 

17,667  79 

9,979  57 

1,184  32 

870  00 

2,054  32 

1,050  92 

29,865  15 

20,689  71 

50,554  86 

31,814  64 

6,825  06 

4,692  91 

11,517  97 

7,033  61 

1,920  65 

1,395  00 

3,315  65 

2,179  88 

2,672  78 

1,837  50 

4,510  28 

2,545  33 

853,792  67 

582,210  62 

1,436,003  29 

809,024  23 

8,583  20 

6,140  34 

14,723  54 

8,606  16 

4,415  83 

3,039  46 

7,455  29 

4,617  00 

860  04 

600  00 

1,460  04 

575  96 

8,099  78 

5,762  88 

13,862  66 

8,001  57 

9,734  94 

6,713  91 

16,448  85 

10,236  82 

2,587  04 

1,800  00 

4,387  04 

2,727  38 

821  64 

540  00 

1,361  64 

1,040  72 

8,532  40 

6,192  75 

14,725  15 

9,007  44 

8,906  40 

6,358  05 

15,264  45 

7,510  00 
4,972  02 

4,827  16 

3,735  00 

8,562  16 

32,395  67 

22,192  49 

54,5S8  16 

33,675  98 
4,643  32 

I, 885  74 
17,684  83 
39.5S5  93 

I, 788  32 
63,710  95 
58,688  41 

115,245  76 
36,324  43 

II, 773  06 
6,329  43 

11,584  48 
48,593  49 
13,463  87 
4,436  18 
875  41 
7,442  02 
4,612  49 
18,806  29 
19,045  14 
4,665  93 
1,755  04 
1,503  52 
21,329  61 
2,034  92 

II, 146  02 
8,688  16 
5,940  39 

4,209  97 

2,949  99 

7,159  96 

1,708  92 

1,260  00 

2,968  92 

16,476  10 

10,870  64 

27,346  74 

37,206  01 

26,600  00 

63,806  01 

1,716  03 

1,106  25 

2,822  28 

San  Bernardino 

67,556  50 
68,578  52 

46,351  28 
46,825  02 

113,907  78 
115,403  54 

135,955  37 

94.2SI  06 

230,236  43 

36,232  40 

24,743  55 

60,975  95 

San  Luis  Obispo 

13,044  02 
6,572  63 

8,702  28 
4,534  75 

21,746  30 
11,107  38 
20,972  95 

12,317  86 

8,655  09 

47,215  19 

32,400  58 

79,615  i i 
23,912  69 
7,762  69 
1,718  24 
11,970  97 
7,929  00 
31,094  57 
26,476  13 
8,166  39 
3,870  34 
2,672  22 
33,159  37 
5,091  06 
19,371  01 
15,311  08 
8,616  62 

14,043  57 

9,869  12 

4,564  69 

3,198  00 

1,050  74 

667  50 

7,120  97 

4,850  00 

4,688  00 

3,241  00 

18,488  23 

12,606  34 

15,498  37 

10,977  76 

4,820  69 

3,345  70 

2,250  34 

1,620  00 

1,572  22 

1,100  00 

19,498  02 

13,661  35 

3,081  93 

2,009  13 

11,228  01 

8,143  00 

Yolo  

9,076  15 

6,234  93 

5,061  62 

3,555  00 

93d  fiscal  year 


Total 
State  aid 


$1,208,960  75 


86,097  57 
162  00 

1.089  90 
15,105  49 

1.090  00 
2,443  18 
7,099  31 
1,587  85 
1,576  43 

24,214  54 
3,305  92 
11,289  03 
7,031  50 
780  00 
21,271  97 

4.415  52 
1,505  52 

I, 833  98 
565,260  03 

6,056  71 
2,945  15 
375  00 
5,202  61 
6,923  08 
1,789  02 
571  50 
6,243  27 

5.415  29 
3,442  34 

22,746  44 
3,117  94 
1,320  00 

II, 592  14 
27,517  70 

1,097  79 
42,370  11 
43,098  96 
95,822  33 
24,157  08 
7,198  24 
4,745  53 
8,569  92 
32,402  45 
10,555  73 
2,902  41 
562  77 
5,223  35 
3,073  08 
12,343  93 
13,326  59 
3,465  63 
1,159  24 
994  75 
14,249  29 
1,346  93 
8,269  89 
5,532  29 
4,014  53 


Total 
Federal 
and  State 


$2,915,483  22 


194,662  14 
502  99 
2,795  49 
36,469  57 
2,759  98 
6,033  32 
17,692  01 
4,094  41 
4,182  29 
58,291  52 
8,133  16 
27,844  44 
17,011  07 

I, 830  92 
53,086  61 
11,449  13 

3,685  40 
4,379  31 
1,374,284  26 
14,662  87 
7,562  15 
950  96 
13,204  18 
17,159  90 
4,516  40 
1,612  22 
15,250  71 
12,925  29 
8,414  36 
56,422  42 
7,761  26 
3,205  74 
29,276  97 
67,103  63 
2,886  11 
106,081  06 
101,787  37 
211,068  09 
60,481  51 
18,971  30 

II, 074  96 
20,154  40 
80,995  94 
24,019  60 

7,338  59 
1,438  18 
12,665  37 
7,685  57 
31,150  22 
32,371  73 
8,131  56 
2,914  28 
2,498  27 
35,578  90 
3,381  85 
19,415  91 
14,220  45 
9,954  92 


. Consists  of  aid  to  needy  blind  and  for  the  93d  fiscal  aid  to  partially  for  the 

* Federal  funds  disbursed  to  the  counties  for  aid  and  d ‘j  naddition  to  Federal  funds  disbursed  to  the  counties 
92d  fiscal  year.  This  is  due  to  adjustments  made  for  ■ administration.  The  State  also  received  from 

^‘Social  S 92d  6SCal  aDd  i4°'9°L86  f°r  the  93d  fiSCal  ^ 
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TABLE  9 

AID  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN:  FUNDS  GIVEN  TO  COUNTIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941  AND  1942 


County 

92d  fiscal  year 

93d  fiscal  year 

Total 
F'ederal 
aid  and 
administration 

Total 
State  aid 

Total 
Federal 
and  State 

Total 
F'ederal 
aid  and 
administration 

Total 
State  aid 

Total 
F'ederal 
and  State 

Totals  all  institu- 
tions and  counties. 

All  institutions.. 

All  counties 

Alameda  

'13,390,796  30 

$3,972,786  68 

$7,363,582  98 

‘$3,240,476  30 

$3,910,718  27 

$7,151,194  57 

$44,044  00 

$44,044  00 

$34,985  73 

$34,985  73 

$3,390,796  30 

$3,928,742  68 

$7,319,538  98 

$3,240,476  30 

$3,875,732  54 

$7,116,208  S4 

207,637  62 
3 58 

6.599  22 
28,974  72 

4,754  35 
10,210  17 
39,843  01 
6,069  35 
5,040  48 
148,072  11 
13,590  59 
(2,615  20 
48,231  50 
1,454  49 
97,824  98 
35,011  68 
3,923  09 
8,388  43 
1,158,094  86 

1.600  75 
29.481  03 
11,708  33 
3,635  31 
17,080  43 
34,791  54 

3,008  31 
1,683  25 
39,641  51 
9,531  52 
1 1,745  92 
55,294  69 
12,547  87 
2,863  71 
63,671  45 
102,784  71 
4,872  07 
111,052  34 
137,501  41 
137,6x4  xs 
101,809  11 
73,149  91 
23,851  26 
21,833  73 
54,216  60 
127,274  57 
33,282  84 
18,945  17 
222  65 
14,906  64 
10,320  70 
26,038  30 
5". 2x9 
14,534  58 
6,205  43 
4,0,50  89 
71,822  29 
5,653  45 
35,480  53 

21. -o, 

14,495  87 

273,143  23 

480,780  85 
3 58 
12,709  32 
58,473  87 
8,165  45 
20,192  14 
89,524  76 
12.40S  72 
11,027  20 
325,464  38 
27,853  23 
69,107  53 
87,059  41 
3,387  16 
197,757  76 
73,051  63 
8,653  99 
17,492  09 
2,344,357  69 
44,890  94 
56,758  89 
31,566  34 
5,904  23 
32,961  60 
78,305  S3 
6,094  58 
3,610  79 
86,101  06 
24,943  50 
26,640  80 
106,327  86 
26,084  45 
5,703  07 
125,380  64 
237,919  08 
9,877  90 
214,202  40 
307,059  88 
295,018  18 
371.716  84 
164,604  53 
51,852  46 
45,178  57 
122,989  36 
273,753  73 
72,009  12 

43.500  44 
1,378  69 

32,912  05 
25,258  01 
60,113  43 
124,398  42 
32,094  36 

12.500  04 
7,734  55 

138,522  18 
11,951  15 
71,705  47 
51,485  11 
31,057  69 

164,481  63 

217,518  53 

382,000  16 

Amador 

Butte ....... 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. . . . . 

Del  Norte. . 

El  Dorado  

Fresno... 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles ...  

L.  A.  Juv.  Court 

Madera.. 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino ... 

Merced.  

Modoc. 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa.  .......... 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer ...  . 

Plumas. . . ...... 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 
San  Bernardino. . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 

8.  F.  Juv.  Court 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo.  . . . 
San  Mateo 
Santa  Barbara ... 
Santa  Clara.. 

Santa  Crus . 

Shasta. 

Sierra. ... 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma.. 

Stanislaus..  ..  ... 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne _ 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba..  . 

6,110  10 
29,499  15 
3,411  10 
9,981  97 
49,681  75 
6,339  37 
5,986  72 
177,392  27 
14,262  64 
36,492  33 
38,827  91 
1,932  67 
99,932  78 
38.039  95 
4,730  90 
9,103  66 
1,186.262  x.3 
43,290  19 
27,277  86 
19,858  01 
2,268  92 
15,881  17 
43,514  29 
3,086  27 
1,927  54 
46,459  55 
15,411  98 
14,894  88 
51,033  1 7 
13,536  58 
2,839  36 
61,709  19 
135,134  37 
5,<X)5  83 
103,150  06 
109,5.58  17 
157,333  30 
269.907  73 
91,454  62 
28,001  20 
23,344  84 
68,772  76 
146,479  16 
38,726  28 
24,555  27 
1,156  04 
18,005  41 
14,937  31 
34,075  13 
65,108  86 
17,559  78 
6,294  61 
3,683  66 
66,699  89 
6,297  70 
36,224  94 
26,593  35 
16,561  82 

6,523  33 
31,690  50 
3,722  97 
10,310  65 
34,348  55 
4,738  95 
5,037  54 
143,598  81 
11,782  12 
28,021  04 
43,321  23 
1,290  91 
104,948  94 
33,411  31 
4,007  42 
6,570  29 
1.121,348  87 
2,017  50 
32,804  08 
13,066  20 
3,647  81 
18,941  73 
36.S47  37 
2,535  98 
1.729  49 
36,750  47 
8,985  55 
11,911  28 
44,985  08 

12.286  13 
3,609  96 

71,866  96 
92,019  82 
4,288  43 
114,969  76 
120,113  11 
113,218  34 
100,027  90 
71,436  13 
20,395  64 
18,653  61 

51.287  32 
1 19,900  26 
32,011  23 
18,722  44 

407  34 
14,903  22 
12,121  27 
25,615  45 
59,834  61 
14,682  87 
4,882  20 
3,390  30 
84,588  41 
5,011  02 
35,692  92 
24,462  14 
16,699  91 

5,480  73 
37,900  90 
3,032  07 

12.598  54 
45,727  56 

5,554  60 
7,014  32 
199,023  05 
12,412  57 
33,473  14 
37,065  93 
1,282  09 
114,325  14 
37,823  75 
5,203  06 
7,570  47 
1,210,511  22 
31,998  91 
37,353  18 
21,218  98 
2,313  75 
20,837  06 
45,169  44 
2,393  77 
2,046  46 
45,597  43 
13,111  72 
15,761  02 
41,748  59 

13.599  15 
3,961  42 

71,393  22 
126,980  87 
5,389  18 
113,658  35 
152,494  48 
123,970  96 
238,501  02 
90,2x4  55 
25,035  52 
19,422  55 
67,255  57 
138,438  19 
39,207  47 
24,407  30 
1,344  04 
19,151  04 
17,130  72 
33,636  49 
65,558  25 
17,074  43 
4,942  84 
3,324  48 
93,058  56 
6,449  50 
39,628  91 
28,364  13 
19,001  37 

12,004  06 
69,591  40 
6,755  04 
22,909  19 

80.076  11 
10,293  55 
12,051  86 

342,621  86 
24,194  69 
61,494  18 
80,387  16 
2,573  00 
219,274  08 
71,235  06 
9,210  48 
14,140  76 
2,331,860  09 

34.016  41 
70,157  26 
34,285  18 

5,961  56 
39,778  79 

82.016  81 
4,929  75 
3,775  95 

82,347  90 
22,097  27 
27,672  30 
86,733  67 
25,885  28 
7,571  38 
143,260  18 
219,000  69 
9,677  61 
228,628  11 
272,607  59 
237,189  30 
338,528  92 
161,720  68 
45,431  16 

38.076  16 
118,542  89 
258,33,8  45 

71,218  70 
43,129  74 
1,751  38 
34,054  26 

29.251  99 

59.251  94 
125,392  86 
31,757  30 

9,825  04 
6,714  78 
177,646  97 
1 1,460  52 
75,321  83 
52,826  27 
35,701  28 

' In  addition  to  Federal  funds  disbursed  to  the  counties  for  the  92d  fiscal  year  there  remains  a balance  of  Ilf,  9X7  X2 
for  aid  and  county  administration  Federal  funds  disbursed  to  the  counties  for  aid  and  admimstration  were  4x 

in  excess  of  funds  received  for  the  93d  fiscal  year.  This  is  due  to  adjustments  made  for  field  audit*  Th,  » i , 

fi£Tl  yeLS0Cial  SCCUnty  ^ fOT  SU*e  adminis,ration  *120.601.82  for  the  92d  fiscal  year  and  *89,'l95  56  bir^Md 
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TABLE  9 — (Continued) 


AID  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN:  STATE  AID  «>  GIVEN  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1941  AND  1942,  BY  INSTITUTION 


Children's  institutions 

92d  fiscal  year 

93d  fiscal  year 

All  institutions..  ... 

$44,044  00 

$34,985  73 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Aid  Society,  Los  Angeles 

1,451  50 
614  50 
300  00 
228  00 
3,346  33 
7,217  34 
2,868  01 
3,748  00 
8,585  50 
1,798  50 
1,389  83 
360  00 
1,944  16 
2,123  50 
4,310  33 
130  00 
2,365  50 

1,418  81 
668  71 
98  71 

Children’s  Home  Society  of  California. 

Chung  Mei  Home  for  Chinese  Boys  . 

Fred  Finch  Children’s  Home .. 

I. O.O. F.  Orphan’s  Home ... 

3,847  45 
5,202  25 
1,697  82 
3,760  36 
6,791  39 
1,588  64 
820  49 
360  00 
1,832  00 
2,348  23 
3,120  77 

Jewish  Orphan’s  Home  of  Southern  California 

Ladies’  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Los  Angeles  Orphans’  Home 

Masonic  Home  for  Children...  . 

Ming  Quong  Home  ...  

Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters  Central  Committee  on  Homeless  Children  __ 
Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  Home  Society... 

Regina  Coeli  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum ....  

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children’s  Home...  ..  ... 

St.  Mary’s  Orphanage  . ..  . . . 

St.  Vincent’s  School  for  Boys 

959  03 
99  00 
270  00 

St.  Vincent’s  School  for  Girls.. . ...  . . 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphans’  Home 

490  00 
240  00 
533  00 

West  Oakland  Home 

102  07 

1 No  Federal  aid  is  given  for  children  in  institutions. 
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TABLE  10 

EXPENDITURES  MADE  TO  COUNTIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS— ACCRUALS.  AGED.  BLIND  AND 

CHILDREN'S  AID 


Fiscal  years  ending 
June  30 — 

Federal 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

State 

assistance 

Total  of 
Federal  and 

assistance 

administration 

assistance 

to  counties 

State  funds  to 

payments 

to  counties 

and 

and 

counties  and 

administration 

institutions' 

institutions' 

Old  Age  Security 


1930 

*320,551  05 

1320  551  05 

1931  . 

1,1  OH,  754  11 

1 1 06  754  1 1 

1932 

No 

Federal  Program 

1,495,343  38 

1,495,343  38 

1933 

1 s 1 2 062  33 

1 K10  069  11 

1934 

2,069,410  (X) 

2 06Q  4 1 0 OO 

1935.  . 

2 482  430  79 

9 i W9  410  79 

1936’.. 

*1,401.234  93 

*35,030  87 

*1,436,265  80 

3.616,995  68 

5,053,261  48 

1937.. 

10,004, 192  76 

265,104  81 

10,869.297  57 

6,432,485  32 

17.301,782  89 

1938.. 

16,991,078  22 

424,776  95 

17,415,855  17 

10,783,626  97 

28,199,382  14 

1939 

21,507,009  99 

538,554  71 

22,045,564  70 

■19,620,457  92 

>41.666,022  62 

1940 

27,005,766  77 

758,004  45 

27,763,771  22 

14,740,420  31 

42,504,191  53 

1941 

33,942,322  10 

1,021,479  87 

34,963,801  97 

17.003,665  08 

51,967,467  05 

1942 

34,207,968  13 

1,180,441  49 

35,388,409  62 

17,158,527  77 

52,546,937  39 

Aid  to  Needy  Blind 


1930 

1 1 in  66  j w a 

1931 

264,486  19 
350,539  56 

264,486  19 
350,539  56 

1932 

No 

Federal  program 

1933  

1934. 

*100,00* 

1935 

661,925  20 
796,151  84 
568,164  96 
978,158  12 
1.208,722  46 
1,260,602  77 
1,233.341  60 
<1,208,960  75 

1936... 

1937...  

*762,042  57 
923,401  23 
1.092.958  47 
1,425,185  94 
1,707,159  51 
1,615,075  72 

*762,042  57 
923,401  23 
1,092,958  47 

i nli,  101  o4 

1,330,207  53 
1,901,559  35 
2,301,680  93 
2,727,916  71 
3,028,393  49 

1938 

1940 

*42,128  00 
87,892  38 
91,446  75 

1941 

1.795,051  89 
1.706,522  47 

1942  . 

<2,915,483  22 

Aid  to  Needy  Children 

1921 

1922  . 

$1,20.3,122  90 
1.368.459  99 

1923  . 

yy 

1924 

1,473,380  64 
1,440,240  59 

1925 

1, 440, 240  59 

1926 

1,4(6,588  12 
1,527,811  34 

1,476,588  12 

1927 

No 

Federal  program 

1,527,811  34 

1928 

1,596,9.50  82 

1,596,950  82 

1929 

1,039,412  50 

1,639,412  50 

1930 

1,628,  *05  94 
1,575.872  02 

1,628,705  94 

1931 

■ 

1,575,872  62 

1 932 

1,610,708  11 
1,784,466  44 

1.610,708  11 
1,784,466  44 

2,043,261  52 
2,297.248  61 

2,043,261  52 
2,297,248  61 

1936 

2,549,571  56 
2,706,434  57 

2,549,571  56 

1937 

*134,803  57 
152,514  94 
172.174  79 
287,869  70 
371,875  45 
373,557  10 

*1.155,997  07 
1.408,531  73 
1,608,311  74 
2,600,012  15 
3,390,796  30 
3,240,476  30 

2,706,434  57 
3,255,236  82 

1938 

# I 1 , 1 VO  ou 

1,256.016  79 
1.436,136  95 
2.312,142  45 
3.018,920  85 
2,866,919  20 

2.099,239  75 

1939 

1940 

1941.. . 

1942.. 

2,723,913  75 
3,332,624  42 
3,733.493  47 
3,972,786  68 
3,910,718  27 

4,132,445  48 
4,940,936  16 
6,333,505  62 
7,363,582  98 
7.151,194  57 

* Includes  $6,000,000.00  grant  allocated  to  the  counties  under  Chafer 8 “trtuta  0"ly- 

Includes  .state  asststanee  to  counties  for  aid  to  partially  self-supporting  bliX”dcnts 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 


Archibald  B.  Young,  Chairman 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Barkwill 
Melvyn  Douglas 
Mrs.  T.  G.  Emmons 


Erwin  M.  Hirschfelder 
Ben  Koenig 
J.  Stitt  Wilson 


MEMBERS  OF  STAFF 


Martha  A.  Chickering,  Director : Headquarters,  Sacramento 


Abraham,  Janet  M 

Acalinovich,  Antoinette 

Adams,  Louisa  D 

Adams,  Mildred 

Adreon,  Lloyd  M 

Aide,  Irene 

Akins,  Betty  P 

Albouse,  A.  R 

Alegria,  Rose 

Alexander,  Georgia 

Allen,  Mildred 

Anderson,  Kenneth 

Anderson,  Myrle  E 

Armanini,  Irene 

Ashby,  Charles  D 

Ashley,  Ralph  E 

Avis,  Opal  L 

Aylesworth,  Evelyn 


Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Departmental  Personnel  Officer  . 

Junior  Clerk 

: Senior  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

, Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Socio-Economic  Research  Technician 


Babich,  Madeline  M.. 

Baker,  Clara 

Baker,  Dorothy  P 

Baker,  Juanita  E 

Baker,  Verna  H 

Ball,  Virginia 

Barbato,  Josephine-. 
Barbee,  Annah  May. 
Barney,  Berenice  M. 
Barrows,  Margaret — 

Barry,  Edwina  C 

Barth,  Winifred  M._ 

Bastian,  Dorothy 

Beck,  Ruth  O 

Bedolla,  Elsie 

Beeson,  Lavern  B 

Behrens,  Doris  E 

Beilby,  Rose 

Belke,  Gladys 

Bell,  Beverley 

Bennett,  Allen 

Bentley,  Norma  W.— 

Benton,  Dale  * 

Betham,  Gertrude — 

Beveridge,  Helen 

Bican,  Louise 

Bice,  Adele 

Biersach,  Oliver 

Billings,  Laura  T 

Billings,  Margaret — 


Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Duplicating  Machine  Operator 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

.Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

-Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  II 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 

Intermediate  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Key  Punch  Operator 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Socio-Economic  Research  Technician 
-Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 


* On  Military  Leave  of  Absence  as  of  6/30/42. 
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Bindman,  H.  A 

Bitzek,  Miriam 

Blake,  Hazel 

Llakkolb,  Florence 

Blankenburo,  K.  W 

Blaskb,  Florence 

Bleifeld,  Sidney 

Bliss,  Howard  C 

Bok an,  Mary 

Blume,  Stephanie 

Booth,  Mabel 

Bocrke,  M criel 

Bout  well.  Mate 

Brandt,  Ruth  V 

Brennan.  Francis 

Brennan,  Nellie  M 

Britt,  Lucille  F 

Brkich,  Mary  L 

Brodie,  Clara  B 

Brown,  Carl 

Brown,  Frank  Espe 

Brown,  Marjorie  S 

Buhhler,  Rose 

Bullard,  Maroaret 

Burcham,  Agnes  A 

Burgher,  Olive 

Burright,  Genevieve 

Burrioht,  Lois  L 

Butts,  Rollin  W 


Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

.. Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Assistant  Socio-Economic  Research  Technician 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Key  Punch  Operator 

Supervising’  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

. Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  IT 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 


Call,  Donald 

Callahan,  Julia  T 

Campbell,  Hazel  A 

Carathers,  Bernice 

Carlson,  Morbna  J 

Carter,  June 

Carter,  Lois  Jean 

Carter,  Roy  Hansen 

Cato,  LaurencbV 

Chamberlain,  Dr.  H.  E._ 

Chang,  Rose 

Chhnu,  Florence 

Chickerino,  Martha  A. 

Chopson,  Marion 

Chriss,  Agnes 

Cintola,  Lillian 

Clark,  Ivor  B 

Clark,  Palmira 

Clark,  Rosamond 

Clauson,  Helen 

CLinoN,  K.  R 

Coffey,  Mamie  H 

Cohen,  Maurice  K 

Cole,  Lorino  a 

Cone,  Martha 

Conley,  Gladys 

Conway,  Audrey 

Cook,  E.  Reed 

Coon,  Gladys 

Cooney,  Estle 

Cooper,  Louise  F 

Copland,  Bernice  G 

Coppock,  Irvin  O 

Corbin,  Ethel 

Corby,  Constance 

Costa,  Anne 

Costa,  Florence 

COSTIGAN,  HONORA 

Cotton,  Lexie  L 

Court,  Ruth  H 

Cox,  Beryl  E 

Cox,  Clara  D 

Craig,  Lois 

Craven,  Evelyn  I 


Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Junior  Interviewer 

Accountant-Auditor,  Grade  I 

Consulting  Psychiatrist 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Director 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Auditor,  Grade  II 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

-.Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Junior  Equipment  Supervisor 

Assistant  to  Director,  D.S.W. 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Information  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

-Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  II 
— Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

---Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

upervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  II 
Social  Welfare  Agent 
Social  Welfare  Agent 
Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

-Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  II 

Junior  Clerk 
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Cronen,  Marx  E 

Crowe,  Lucille 

Crumpacker,  Donald. 
Cundiff,  Opal  K 

Dal  Poggetto,  Anna.. 

Dare,  Marion  P. 

Darr,  Prances 

Davis,  Mercedes 

Day,  Katherine 

De  Hart,  Eunice 

DbLamare,  R 

Del  Dotto,  Dora 

Derania,  Annie 

de  Wolfe,  Evalyn  L._ 
Dickson,  Dorothy  W. 

Dimke,  Frances  J 

Dirckx,  Nina 

Doak,  Neva 

Doctors,  Katherine 

Dodd,  Gertrude 

Dolliver,  Ray  A 

Donaldson,  Alma  G._ 

Donovan,  Lydia 

Doughty,  J.  O 

Douglas,  Florence 

Dowdell,  Margie 

Dowie,  Nancy 

Drake,  John 

Draper,  Douglas 

Driver,  Evelyn 

Dumble,  Mary  F 

Dunham,  Russell 

Dunson,  Warren  A. 

Dustan,  Winifred 


— Supervisor  of  County  Aid  to  Indigent  Sick 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

r Social  Welfare  Agent 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Supervising  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Office  Appliance  Operator 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

-Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Highway  Equipment  Operator-Laborer 

Senior  Account  Clerk 


Eakle,  Mignon 

Eckels,  Bobbie 

Eckmann,  Madelyn  M.. 

Eddy,  Gloria  M.  G 

Edmunds,  Edin 

Edwards,  Betty  White 

Edwards,  Helene  P 

Edwards,  Robert  C 

Eggers,  Isabelle 

Eichel,  Grace  M 

Eid,  Elsie 

Eiler,  June  L 

Ekenberg,  A.  F 

Elkington,  L.  R 

Ellis,  Edmund  A 

Enos,  Ralph  F 

Erickson,  Lorraine 

Escobedo,  Frank  J 


Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

Supervising  Account  Clerk,  Grade  I 

Assistant  Personnelist 


Farrell,  Winifred 

Feinstein,  Edward  * 

Fellows,  Marian  B 

Felton,  Marion  W 

Fenn,  Gertrude 

Ferrara,  Matilda 

Ferreira,  Eva 

Fennell,  Winifred 

Filbert,  Helen 

Filcher,  Alpha 

Fitzgerald,  Beth 

Flanigan,  Dorothy 

Ford,  Mellie  C 

Foster,  Oliver  Hampton 

Frankl,  Helen 

Franks,  Florence  J 

Frastnetti,  Oreon  K 

Frediani,  Gwendolyn 

Freitas,  Evelyn 

French,  Dorris 

Friedman,  Jerry  E 

Friedman,  Shirley 


Senior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Adding  Machine  Operator 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Calculating  Machine  Operator 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Departmental  Accounting  Officer 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

: Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 
Junior  Clerk 


* On  Military  Leave  of  Absence  as  of  6/30/42. 
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Fries,  Agnes  D. 

Far,  Carolyn  .Louise. 

Fuchs,  Mary  L. 

Fuller,  Alice  Lee — 

Full  Eli,  Cecil  Leo 

Furlong,  Charles  H. 


Senior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Highway  Equipment  Operator -Laborer 


Gabel,  Nina 

Gaffney,  Della  E 

Gall,  Blanche 

G alla her,  Doris  F 

Galvin,  Victor  W 

Gapkn,  Marie 

Gakholino,  Edelweiss 

Garcia,  Edith  R 

Gardner,  Gertrude 

Garrison,  Lois 

G ARTS  IDE,  FOLINE  E 

Gately,  Albert  E.  * 

Gates,  Elizabeth 

Gayle,  Fred  Stuart 

G erlach,  Anna  H 

Germann,  Margaret  H 

Gill,  Emma  J 

Gilmore,  Ruth 

Giovannoni,  William 

Gleason,  Verne  E 

Glenn,  Jeanada  Hamilton 

Goff,  Ralph  L 

Golem  an,  Fay 

Gorbet,  Juanita 

Gossum,  Clarence 

Gowdv,  Alice  Josephine 

Graaf,  Fred 

Greene,  Novi  a 

Gubbnlbaf,  Alice  E 

Greer,  Helen 

1 Icier,  Helen  P 

Grinstead,  T.  H.  * 

Groppi,  Daisy 


Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  1 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

J unior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Socio-Economic  Research  Technician 

Junior  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Commodity  Traffic  Dispatcher 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  II 

Junior  Socio-Economic  Research  Technician 


Social  Welfare  Agent 

Administrative  Asisistant,  D.S.W. 

Field  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Grade  II 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

- Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Supervising  Key  Punch  Operator 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

. Intermediate  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Senior  Clerk 


Hadley,  Ernest  W.  * 

Hall,  Marjorie  F 

Hall,  William  H 

Hammond,  Helen 

Hammond,  Katherine 

Hanawalt,  Margaret  S._. 

HANDSA KBR,  LiOIS  M 

Harlow,  Myrtle 

Harmon,  Lyndall 

Harris,  Jeannette 

Harrow,  Flora  P 

Hart,  Celia 

Has elton,  Linda  D 

Hatchett,  Myrle 

Hattrup,  Rose  Marie 

Hayden,  Marjorie 

Head,  Margaret  E 

Healy,  Ann  B 

Heffner,  Myatt 

H bogie,  Fred  C 

Hbil,  Beatrice  R 

Hbilbron,  Louis 

Heilman,  George  M. 
Heisk,  Helen  Ruth 

Henderson,  Carl 

Henderson,  Olive.  _ 
Henkle.  Frank  B._ 

Henley,  Dorothy 

Hbnshaw,  Lesley.. 

Herbage,  C.  A 

Herbert,  Dorothy.. 

Hickey.  Dolly 

Hicks,  Da  Vet  a 

Hines,  Wilma 


Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

-Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Cleric 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Auditor,  Grade  I 

Highway  Kquipment  Operator-Laborer 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Administrative  Advisor  S.R.A. 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

-----  -Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Supervisor  of  Aid  to  the  Needy  Aged 

Accountant-Auditor,  Grade  T 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Administrative  Assistant,  D.S.W. 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 
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Hinkel,  Raymond  h 

Hinsey,  Alberta  M 

Hirschfeld,  Jenny ^ 

Hitchcock,  Frank~a._. 
Hite,  Louise  F._. 
Hjelmeland,  Clara 
Hoerchner,  Roma 

PIolden,  Elsie 

Holley,  Dewey  D. 
Holloway,  Helen 

Holmes,  Ned 

Hopkins,  Georoe  H 

Hopton,  N.  D 

1-Iosang,  Mary  A 

Houlihan,  Richard  C._ 

Houser,  Amy  E 

Houston,  Mildred ; 

Howard,  Jean 

Hughes,  Geneva 

Hughes,  Helen 

PIughes,  Myrtle  P 

Huizenga,  J.  Franklin 
Hulbert,  La  Verne  M._. 

Hunter,  Evelyn 

Hyman,  Carolyn  I 


Administrative  Aid 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

, Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

supervisor  of  Commodity  Stamp  Distribution 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Supervising  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Supervising  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Highway  Equipment  Operator-Laborer 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 


Irvin,  Bessie  C. 

Islip,  Betty  Jane 
Iverson,  Betty 


Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

: Junior  Account  Clerk 


Jacinto,  Evelynne 

Jacobsen,  Dorothy 

James,  John  L 

Janssen,  Fred  H 

Jewett,  H.  I 

Johns,  Gladys  C 

Johns,  Waldo 

Johnson,  Ferne  H 

Johnson,  Leora  G 

Johnson,  Marguerite 

Johnston,  Raymond  H. 

Jones,  Adelia 

Jones,  Clinton 

Jones,  Dayton  E 

Jones,  L.  Wood 

Jones,  Wilma  K 

Jongste,  Louise 

Jordan,  Mary  T 

Juvet,  Richard 

Juvik,  Evelyn  B 


Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Senior  Delineator 

-Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  II 
-Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Highway  Equipment  Operator-Laborer 

Supervisor  of  CCC  Selection 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Supervising  Account  Clerk,  Grade  I 


Kane,  Jane  Ellen 

Karstensen,  B.  L 

Kehl,  Isabel  Joan 

Kehriotis,  Athena 

Keller,  P.  E 

Kelley,  Eleanor  F 

Kelliher,  Elisabeth 

Kelly,  G.  E 

Kennedy,  Gail  M 

Kerly,  Gladys  J 

Kersh,  Olive  M 

Ketcherside,  Alison 

Kilgore,  Carmie 

Kinney,  Elvira 

Kitterman,  Helen  Louise. 

Klingaman,  Sara  V 

Klitz,  Mary 

Klotzbaugh,  Thelma 

Knight,  Alfred 

Knoll,  Mildred 

Krasnoff,  Gertrude 

Krinsky,  Lilyan 

Krymer,  Wesley  R 

Kuykendall,  Orville  M — 
Kyle,  J.  E 


Key  Punch  Operator 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Assistant  Socio-Economic  Research  Technician 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Junior  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Auditor,  Grade  II 
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LAGOMAR3INO,  ANNA--. 

Lake,  F.  W 

Lamm,  Sara 

Langan,  Thomas  A. 

Lannon,  Wilhelm ina 
Lyrmore,  Kathryn  M. 

IjArson,  Ethel 

Larson,  Marie  G 

Latin,  Irving 

Lauchert,  Annie  Lee. 

Law,  Howard 

Laxer,  Ad kle 

Lazzabone,  Evelyn 

IjKE,  Lucille  S 

Lee.  Renmi  Juk 

Lebdy,  Merle 

Leeds,  Kathryn  B 

Lefler,  Lorhttk  M 

LeIIane,  Mary  M 

Lekich,  Mary 

Lemon,  Alice  L 

Lemon,  Warren 

Lennon,  James 

Leslie,  Nadine 

Levin,  Samuel 

Lewis,  Kathryn 

Lindner,  Fred  A 

Lockhart,  Muriel  Y._. 

Long,  Ella  M 

Lortscher,  Alice 

Lotter,  Betty  Jo 

Lovell,  Marilyn 

Lowry,  Vincent  W 

Lund,  Cleve  H 

Lynch,  Louise 

Lytken,  Elba 


Supervising  Account  Clerk,  Grade  1 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Field  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Grade  II 

Clothing  lYoject  Advisor 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  II 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  1 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

-Field  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Grade  II 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

J unlor  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Mechanical  Handyman 

Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 


MacDougall,  E.  G 

MacLatchie,  Elizabeth  B. 

Magoria,  Carlo  J 

Mahoney,  Margaret  V 

Maier,  John 

Mandalla,  Theodore  J 

Margos  an,  Grace 

Marquering,  Blanche 

Marsh,  W.  H 

Marshall,  Clark 

Mattson,  John 

McAravy,  Margaret 

McClains,  M.  A 

McClallen,  Don 

McClure,  Lillian 

McCune,  Martha 

Me Douo all,  William  r._. 

McFarlanb,  Lucille 

McGovern,  J.  C 

McHenry,  Jean 

McLaren,  Kathleen 

McLeod,  Kenneth  a 

McManaman,  Irma  C 

McMullen,  Viola  I’ 

McNkrny,  Donna 

McPhillips,  Ethel  o 

Meiers,  Angeline 

Meredith,  Arlen 

Meredith,  Nan 

Merwin,  Harriet 

Mette,  Alice  E 

Metzler,  Ethel 

Mezzanares,  Fil 

Mikhb,  Roy 

Milke,  Dorothy 

Milliman,  Margaret 

Misener,  Gretchen  R 

Mitts,  Doris 

Moniz,  Jesse* 


Accountant-Auditor,  Grade  I 

Administrative  Assistant,  D.S.W. 

Auditor,  Grade  I 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Supervisor  of  CCC  Selection 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  II 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

■ Supervising  Account  Clerk,  Grade  I 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Senior  Information  Clerk 

Accountant-Auditor,  Grade  1 

Graphotype  Operator 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Adding  Machine  Operator 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

-Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Junior  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 
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Montgomery,  Dorothy 

Moore,  Isabel 

Moore,  Joseph  n J 

Moore,  Katherine 

Moore,  Marie 

Moore,  Rachel 

Morehead,  Margaret  E. 

Mori  arty,  Nora  A 

Morrill,  Maurine 

Morrison,  Jack 

Moynahan,  Alice 

Mulder,  Carel  E.  H 

Muller,  A.  C 

Muller,  Isabelle 

Murphy,  Elizabeth 

Murrican,  Genevieve 


Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Hearing  Reporter 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Auditor,  Grade  II 

Supervisor  of  Commodity  Distribution 

Senior  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  II 


Nappi,  Mary  Jane 

Nelson,  Grace  M 

Nelson,  Helen  Louise. 

Nesseth,  Helen 

Neville,  Carolyn  M. 

Nickerson,  Richard  J. 

Nicks,  Elizabeth 

Nielsen,  Helene 

Nigh,  Gordon  K 

Nix,  Louise 

Noble,  Marjorie 

Nolan,  W.  J 

Noone,  Rose  Helen 

Noreiga,  John  G 

Noyes,  Alden  J.  * 


Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Base  Warehouse  Manager 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Supervising  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 


O’Brien,  Margaret 

O’Connor,  Helen 

Odbbrt,  Marjorie  E 

O’Farrell,  Agustus  J.. 
Olson,  John  William 

Olson,  Lloyd  Percy 

Orcutt,  Geneva  S 

Osborne,  Hortense  M.. 
Ostern,  Lois 


Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Supervising  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 


Pace,  Geneveve 

Packard,  Elizabeth 

Palmer,  Bernice  R 

Park,  Jessie 

Parks,  Frances  L 

Parmley,  Elisabeth  H 

Parnell,  Anna 

Parnham,  Betty 

Partridge,  Dorothy 

Paskett,  Sherman  W 

Paull,  Lois 

Pearson,  Mary 

Pedley,  Katharine  G 

Pellegrini,  Erna 

Pemble,  Dorothy  B 

Petersen,  Susie 

Peterson,  L.  O 

Pettenati,  Ann 

Pettit,  Dr.  William  A 

Phillips,  Cornelia 

Pierson,  Aileen 

Pigatti,  Florence  Greenman 

Pittam,  Veola  P 

PlTTHAM,  LaVERNE 

Plover,  John  P 

PommieR,  Renee 

Pope,  Miley  M 

Porter,  William  Ray 

Powers,  Amelia 

Prdavica,  Mary 

Price,  Phillis  C 


Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Adding  Machine  Operator 

Los  Angeles  Representative,  D.S.W. 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent.  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Calculating  Machine  Operator 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Librarian 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Senior  File  Clerk 

Highway  Equipment  Operator-Laborer 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Ophthalmologist 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Supervisor  of  Probation  Work 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Supervisor,  Aid  to  Needy  Children 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 
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Prugh  Psyche Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Pi  ryear,  Lloyd  R . —Senior  File  Clerk 


Qubbner.  Jeaxn  ette Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Quigg,  Joseph  Intermediate  Clerk 

Quinn,  Dorothy  Intermediate  Clerk 


Rafeerty,  Alice 

Raich,  Rita 

Redman,  Evelyn 

Reed,  Julia  Carolyns. _ 

Regan,  Agnes 

Rbqanold,  Marie 

Rein eger,  Dorothy 

Rkplogle,  Bess 

Rettig,  M 

Rhoades,  Gwbndolyn  D. 

Rice,  Clauds  M 

Rick s sc k er , Albert  C. 

Ribcks,  Robert  Vernon. 

Riogs,  Alkreda  E 

Rightman,  Dorothy  S._. 

Riley,  Ethel  M 

Ring,  olive 

Rinohbim,  Alice 

Risk,  Colleen 

Risse,  Norma  B 

Ritter,  Lou  ell  a 

Robin,  Dinah 

Robin,  Leah  A 

Robinson,  Catherine 

Robles,  Virginia  Alice.. 

Rodshth,  Hazel  E 

Roethlisberokr.  John. 

Rogers,  Albert  J 

Rogers,  Ruth  E 

Roller,  Jean 

Romo  vie  h,  Ruby 

Rose,  Ming  • 

Rosem ann,  Elsie 

Rosenberg,  Minnie 

Rosenthal,  Ruby  E 

Ross,  Dorothy 

Rouppet,  Ann 

Row  berry,  p.  N 

Rubesky,  Frances 

Russell,  B.  L 

Russell,  Eileen 

Russell,  Elijah  A 

Ruzir,  Rosalie 

Ryan,  Eileen 

Ryder,  Mary  D. 


Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

..Supervising'  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  11 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Auditor,  Grade  I 

Highway  Equipment  Operator-Laborer 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Adding  Machine  Operator 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

— Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  1 
Intermediate  Account  Clerk 


Sapbom,  Betsy 

Sapkell,  Beryl  E 

Salcido,  Emma 

Samson,  Elnora  G 

Sanguinktti,  August 
S ANTI  NELLI,  ELDA 

Sapnaro,  Constance 

Sardelich,  Catherine. 

Saville,  Jeanette 

Saxon,  Sylvia 

Schaar,  Evelyn 

Schapps,  Myra  R 

Schmitt,  Maroap.et 

Schneider,  Charles  E. 

Schnitzel,  Ida 

Schrumpk,  Helen 

Schultz,  Delores 

Schultze.  Louise  H.._ 

Schulz,  Mae  E 

Schweigbrt,  Tillie 


Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Clerk 

Duplicating  Machine  Operator 

Janitor 

..Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Supervising  Clerk,  Grade  1 

-Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 
..Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

lunior  Typist  Clerk 
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Schwilk,  Doris 

Scofield,  Stella  V 

Scott,  Evelyn  H 

Scott,  Mercedes  E. 

Scott,  Sarah 

Scrogoin,  Grace 

Selby,  Bert  G 

Sessarego,  Helen 

Setters,  James  R 

Sharpe,  Leona 

Sheets,  Edythe 

Sheridan,  Madeline  M 

Shields,  Aileen 

Shierts,  Marjorie  C 

Shipherd,  Elizabeth 

Shipman,  Mary  E 

Shneidman,  Marjorie 

Shrader,  Fern  L 

Shultz,  Beatrice 

Shumway,  Phoebe  L 

Shuper,  Mary 

Sickles,  Dorothy  D 

Sidman,  Fay  L 

Stlveira,  Edward 

Simmons,  Helen  Wight  man 

Simmons,  Katherine  C i_. 

Sing,  James  S 

Singer,  John  Collins 

Smart,  Austen  Dix 

Smith,  Alice 

Smith,  Dolores- __ 

Smith,  Harriett 

Smith,  Margaret 

Smith,  Mary  Helen 

Smith,  Ruth  C 

Snow,  Jack  W 

Solomon,  Gertrude 

Soriano,  Allegra 

Spector,  Rosalyn 

Spencer,  Betty  G 

Staff,  Lois  E 

Stahl,  Roy  C 

Starks,  L.  E.  * 

Stebbins,  Helen  I 

Steinberg,  Nathan 

Steinike,  Louis  A 

Stevens,  George  T 

Stevens,  Marian 

Stewart,  Kenneth 

Stieger,  F.  J.  A 

Stockton,  Marguerite 

Stoeffler,  Laura  V 

Stone,  Edna  R 

Strawn,  Jean  F 

Strickley,  Elizabeth  J 

Stuljis,  William  J 

Stulken,  Eleanor 

Stymiest,  Dora  A 

Summers,  Doris  Rae 

Sundquist,  Perry 

Sullivan,  Warren  L 

Svilich,  Vincent  * 

Swift,  Marguerite 

Swift,  Shirley  H 

Switzer,  Kathryn  H 


Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Laborer 

Key  Punch  Operator 

Supervising  Account  Clerk,  Grade  I 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

: Junior  Clerk 

Administrative  Assistant,  D.S.W. 

Field  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Grade  II 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Base  Warehouse  Manager 

— Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Accountant-Auditor,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  File  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Highway  Equipment  Operator-Laborer 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Home  Economist 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Personnelist 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Elevator  Operator 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Supervising  Account  Clerk,  Grade  I 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Key  Punch  Operator 

Supervisor  of  Aid  to  the  Blind 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Senior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 


Tancreto,  Vincent  J 

Tarkington,  Margaret 

Tarver,  Mattye 

Teicheira,  Veronica 

Terwilleger,  Kathryn 
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Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Duplicating  Machine  Operator 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 
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Ter  WILL  IGER,  MILTON  D 

Thomas,  Arlene 

Thompson,  Margaret 

Thompson.  Mildred 

Thorn.  Roth 

Todd,  Doris  M 

Tom ei.  Irene 

Tompkins.  Dorotht  R 

Tourtas.  Dorothy  Aphrodite. 

Tracy,  George  B 

Tuynor.  Paul  J 

Trkvethan,  Ethel 

Trowbridge,  Jeanne 

Tschierschky.  Alex  G 

Tucker,  Margaret 

Tulene,  Roy  J 

Ti  lly,  Margery 

Turner.  Leona  Elizabeth 

Turner,  Thelma 

Tuttle,  Marjorie 

Tuttle.  Ruth 


Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Clerk 

-Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  T 

Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Key  Punch  Operator 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  I 

Supervising  Account  Clerk,  Grade  I 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Senior  Account  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 


Underhill,  Bertha  S Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  I 

Utal.  Eunice  J Intermediate  Account  Clerk 


Valencia,  Lawrence 

Vance.  Marguerite 

Van  Coelen.  Elizabeth 
Vanderhoofven,  Irene_ 

Vande  Who,  Pearl 

Varner,  G.  E 


Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 


Waqner,  Eleanor 

Waldbmer.  Hilda 

AV  allace,  Helen  I 

Wallace,  s.  Frances 

Ward,  Rita 

Ware.  Horace..  

Waring,  Virginia 

Warkentin.  Evelyn 

Warren,  Avis 

Warren,  Franklin  J 

Washer,  Edward  C. 

Watkins,  Ethelyn  L 

Watkins,  Margaret  S 

Watson,  Elizabeth  V. 

Wattawa,  Charles  S 

Waugh.  Ruth  Ellis 

Weaver,  Doris 

Webb.  Warren  F 

Weber,  Sarah 

Wridrnheimbr,  Leone 

W ripen  man,  Olga 

Wentworth,  Kathryn  M. 

Wharton,  Frances 

Whklden,  Eleanor 

Whitaker.  Louise 

White,  Harry  B 

Wilkerson,  Charlotte 

Williams.  Desmond  

Williams,  Dorothy  

Williams,  Jewel  R 

Williams.  Ralph  A 

Willman,  Helen  

Wilson.  Lorraine  G. 

Winslow,  Helen 

Wise.  Ruby  A 

Wolff.  La  Verne 

Wolfisberg,  Marguerite.. 

Woodbury.  Norman  E 

Wooldridge,  Alma 

Wortz.  May  M 

Wright,  Thomas  E. 


Junior  Typist  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Assistant 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Senior  Clerk 

.Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  II 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Highway  Equipment  Operator-Laborer 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Supervisor  of  Field  Service 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

..Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Supervising  File  Clerk.  Grade  I 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Senior  Cashier  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Typist  clerk 

-Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  II 

Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  IT 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Graphotype  Operator 

..Commodity  Distribution  Manager,  Grade  T 

Junior  Account  Clerk 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Typist  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

Intermediate  Account  Clerk 

Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Junior  Personnelist 

Assistant  Cashier  Clerk 

Social  Welfare  Agent 

• Laborer 


Ykrkes,  Lola  G. 


Home  Economist 
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Zahl,  Alfred 

Zimmerman,  Carolyn 

Zimring,  Faye 

Zorin,  Selma 


Auditor,  Grade  II 

Junior  Clerk 

Intermediate  Stenographer  Clerk 

Supervising  Social  Welfare  Agent,  Grade  II 


o 
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